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AFTER KAULBARS, GADBAN, 


“Rep seen tranquillity was said a day or. two ago to 
reign in Bulgaria, even as order once reigned in 
Warsaw, but in a much pleasanter fashion. Weary of ex- 
horting the impenitent Bulgarian to love his Russia, General 
Kavcpars has retired to Rustchuk and consoles his leisure 
by writing reports of twenty-one pages to the Czar. It is 
said that the General’s mission has been a failure; but this 
is rash in regard to the future, and historically untrue as to 
the past. General Kautpars has at least achieved one, 
perhaps more than one, remarkable success. He has made 
the conduct of Russia appear both more inexcusable and 
more silly than it had appeared before he started. Now this 
might have seemed difficult. He has also succeeded in 


creating a Bulgarian reputation for wit which certainly | pea 


did not exist before. If it be true that one Bulgarian 
politician, on reading or hearing the General’s twentieth 
or thirtieth fulmination, remarked, “We are so wet 
“now that more rain cannot hurt us,” the most unfavour- 
able critic, without attributing extraordinary brilliancy 
to the remark, must admit that wn Bulgare peut avoir de 
Pesprit. All this is a fair three weeks’ or month’s work for 
such a very nondescript messenger as General Kavupars. 
It was pointed out when he first started that the very 
worst that could come of his mission was an occupation ; and 
that, as the acceptance of his preposterous demands would 
be practically equivalent to an occupation, the Bulgarians 
had literally nothing to do except to decline being brow- 
beaten and take their chance. They have done this 
hitherto with such complete success that the tone of the 
whole Russian press is changed, and that some organs of 
the Czar’s Government protest that nobody ever thought 
of occupying Bulgaria. Yet, without an occupation, the Czar 
is perfectly powerless to inflict the slightest injury or incon- 
venience on these wicked Bulgars. He may by himself 
and his agents entreat, threaten, upbraid, recall his past 
benefits with soft reproach, or anything else. But, unless he 
is prepared to back all this, not with a blustering General, 
but with a solid and well-equipped army, his words are 
of just as much importance to Bulgaria as if General 
Kavutpars recited the multiplication-table. And it would 
appear that he is not so prepared. To speculate on the 
causes of this backwardness is not very n so long as 
it is clear that it exists. It may be that his license from the 
upper powers on the Spree does not run so far, or that he 
is afraid of the consequences, or that Russia feels herself not 
financially equal to a fresh war; but, whatever the cause is, 
so long as the effect continues the Bulgarians need trouble 
themselves very little about the Czar in the sulks at 
Gatschina or General Kau.pars in the sulks at Rustchuk. 
But it was improbable that a Power so traditionally 
skilled in diplomacy as Russia should, even with the clogs 
and hindrances which now beset her unfortunate states- 
men, allow herself to give up the game so soon, and no 
one can have been very much surprised at the next 
move. It is far too late either to bewail or to denounce the 
infatuation of Turkey in lending herself as the instrument 
of her one irreconcilable enemy, and (as has been more than 
once pointed out here at the same time that the folly of at 
present plunging into an Eastern quarrel has been demon- 
strated) Englishmen have enough to blame themselves for 
in the present attitude of Turkey to make it not merely 
tardy, but rather indecent. It is just possible, and only 
just possible, that the fatuity of Russian diplomacy itself 


(which must at present make some very able persons con- 
nected with it curse their fate at having to carry out such 
a programme) may enable Sir Witt1am WuirE or some- 
body else to bring the Porte to a better mind. But the 
mission of GapBaN Errenp1 to take up the task of bully- 
ing which General Kauxpars has perforce laid down has 
nothing absolutely surprising. It has always been one 
of the worst, though not of the least natural, faults of 
Turkish “ suzerainty” that, instead of frankly acquiescing in 
its new position towards vassals, it has constantly tried to 
avail itself of circumstances to exert authority over them 
with an entire recklessness as to whether the exercise may 
really be for the good of the Ottoman Empire or not. This 
last is perhaps the most glaring, but certainly not the first 
by many, of such instances of imprudence. But, we re- 
t, it neither concerns nor becomes us to reproach 
Turkey for the folly which trusts a certain and irrecon- 
cilable enemy for the sake of spiting possible, though 
not very faithful, friends. The important thing is that, 
with a reservation to be made shortly, the Bulgarian 
armour is just as invulnerable by Gappan Errenpi as by 
General Kautpars. With that exception, Gapzay, like his 
predecessor, can do nothing but threaten unless he is pre- 
pared for an occupation, And it need scarcely be said that 
it is hardly conceivable that Europe should sanction a 
Turkish occupation of Bulgaria in any case short of absolute 
anarchy prevailing all over the province, or of directly un- 
constitutional and illegal acts committed by the Regency. 
To begin with, every English Liberal, from Mr. GLapstone 
at one end of the scale to Lord Hartineron at the other, is 
bound to cry out against such an occupation, and to support 
the Government in refusing to permit it. Nor is there 
much doubt that, if it were permitted, the flames of war and 
insurrection would break out not only in Bulgaria but 
also probably all over the peninsula. This is sufficient reason 
why European Powers other than England, except perhaps 
France, which seems besotted with the idea that there is 
good French fishing to be had in troubled waters, should not 
it it. 

What the Bulgarian Regency, therefore, has to do first of 
all is to prevent with every exertion in its power the arising 
of a state of things which might give colour to such an occu- 
pation. There is, of course, no doubt that it will not be the 
fault of General Kauzars if Bulgaria is tranquil. Perhaps, 
also, though his power is much less in this direction, it will 
not be the fault of the Turkish envoy who has come to mend 
General Kautpars’s hand or cover his retreat. But the 
Bulgarians have behaved well hitherto, and appear to be 
fairly proof against roubles. There may be more danger of 
a constitutional quibble or two, such as that about the 
Roumelian members of the Sobranje, and perhaps other 
points of the same kind. By observing strict legality in 
all these matters, and at the same time by opposing an 
obstinate refusal to all demands, whether put by Russian 
General or Turkish Effendi, which infringe the treaty 
stipulations of their independence, they will pursue a 
policy which only accident can fail to crown with success ; 
and it mgy be that help will come to them from a 
rather unexpected quarter. The representations which 
the French Ambassador, backed by Russia and Turkey, 
is said to be about to make to Lord Ippesteien in the 
matter of Egypt may be a myth. It is already asserted 
that they are. If they are not, the immediate effect 
will, no doubt, be that Lord IppesteicH will, with the 
combined suavity of his own nature and of diplomatic 
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tradition, beg M. Wappineron to be so very good as to 
mind his own business, But there will be another 
effect as well. The idea of a close connexion between 
France and Russia is the abiding terror, the one dream- 
bogey and waking bugbear, of the Central European 
Powers; and, unless the concert of the Western Re- 
public and the Eastern Empire in this matter is merely a 
flourish, it will show not merely Germany and Austria, but 
also Italy, that the headstrong folly of the Czar may bring 
the most dangerous consequences to themselves. As for 
England, she has only to keep cool, and to exert all the 
influence she possibly can to prevent the Bulgarians from 
giving the slightest handle to Russian or Turkish malevo- 
lence. It is but recently that Continental organs of opinion 
not very favourably disposed towards England admitted 
that it might be necessary to give her solid support if an 
entente cordiale between France and Russia were really 
made manifest. Unless there is such an entente, the French 
Ambassadors’ representations about Egypt will be but 
an idle form, and if there is such an entente, something 
very much larger than the question of Egyptian affairs 
will shortly be before the public. 


— 


THE STATE OF EUROPE, 


‘ae long peace which followed the great French war 
might be regarded by the present generation with 
envious regret. A period of forty years of almost unbroken 
tranquillity would be more fully appreciated in retrospect 
but for the circumstance that the arrangements which pre- 
vented quarrels and ruptures were of a kind which is not 
popular with Liberal historians. Nothing could be simpler 
than the system which was established after the fall of 
Narotzon. The four Powers which had mainly contributed 
to his overthrow, with the unavoidable addition of France, 
tacitly assumed the absolute control of the relations among 
European States. It was understood that no Power would 
attempt to secure for itself territorial aggrandizement, 
though some of the absolute monarchies asserted the pre- 
tension of interfering with the internal policy of the smaller 
States. The refusal of and Lord 
to join the Holy Alliance was followed by Canninc’s more 
active opposition; and the expedition of the Duke of 
AncouLime to Spain neither disturbed the general peace 
nor left any permanent result even in the Peninsula. The 
Austrian reconquest of Naples was still more insignificant 
in its consequences. The invasion of Turkey by the 
Emperor Nicuoias in 1828 and 1829 gave rise only to 
gentle diplomatic protests on the part of England. There 
were in those days many causes for dissatisfaction. Germany 
and Italy were still divided into many separate States, but 
the desire of unity in both countries was confined to a small 
and intelligent class. Europe has seldom before, and never 
since, been equally exempt from the danger of international 
wars. 
One result of the collective supremacy of the Five Powers 
still survives in the exemption of the minor Governments 
from all responsibility for the condition of Europe. The 
petty German and Italian States, indeed, are now constituent 
ae of great monarchies; but such countries as Belgium, 
olland, and Portugal, and even Spain, though they main- 
tain considerable armies, are supposed to have nothing to do 
with the balance of power or the maintenance of European 
police. Their security might be impaired if a general war 
were to break out. Both Belgium and Holland were 
threatened with the hostility of one or both belligerents 
in the war of 1870; but their independence has not been 
actually assailed. If they could be assured of perpetual 
neutrality, their condition might be considered enviable. 
Norway and Sweden and the two Peninsular kingdoms 
may be considered as beyond the reach of aggression. At 
the other extremity of the Continent the liberated Turkish 
provinces have purchased their freedom at the cost of being 
exceptionally exposed to the danger of war. Roumania 
was forced to follow Russia into an unprovoked attack upon 
Turkey, Servia having in the previous year been induced 
by the same Power to prepare the way for an attack 
on the Ottoman Empire. Montenegro, Servia, Bulgaria, 
and Roumania are always liable to be dragged into war 
as subordinate allies of Austria or Russia. There is no 
reason to suppose that either together or separately they 
will at any future time have the means of pursuing a 
licy of their own. The old English plan of support- 
ing Turkey against Russia was founded on confidence in 


the military resources of the former. It was known that 
the Turks were almost unequalled as soldiers, and that the 
numerous attempts of Russia to gain possession of Con- 
stantinople and the narrow seas had been successfully 
baffled. It was foreseen that, as the result has shown, any 
provinces which might be detached from the Ottoman 
Empire would become auxiliaries of Russia. It is doubtful 
whether the efforts of General Kau.pars and his master will 
have effected the result of permanently alienating even the 
Bulgarians. 

A few years ago Mr. GuapsTone was in the habit of 
amusing himself by references to what he called the Concert 
of Europe. He had himself wantonly offended Austria, and 
Germany as the ally of Austria; he was not on friendly 
terms with France ; and he had, without the smallest regard 
to English interests, urged on Russia to a career of aggression 
and conquest. Soon afterwards his attention was diverted to 
schemes of domestic mischief, and he has perbaps never in- 
quired what may have become of the European Concert. At pre- 
sent it consists mainly of a more and more extravagant rivalry 
in armaments as a preparation for a complication of wars on 
a gigantic scale. The French have some reason for their 
complaint that the English papers have been too ready to 
impute to the present Government, and especially to 
General BouLancER, an immediate intention of forcing a 
quarrel on Germany. The threats which have been uttered 
by irresponsible agitators may be disregarded. There is no 
doubt that the French would go to war, either if Germany 
were for any reason seriously weakened, or if France could 
count with certainty on the alliance of another Power ‘of 
the first magnitude ; but neither condition is likely to be 
satisfied. The influence of the Emperor WitLiam and of 
his Minister on the Russian Court and Government has not. 
yet been shaken. It is perhaps owing to this cause that 
the Emperor ALEXANDER has apparently abandoned or 
postponed his intention of occupying Bulgaria. Prince 
Bismarck is profoundly indifferent to the insults which 
have been heaped on the Bulgarians and to their spirited 
opposition to their overbearing patrons; but he is not 
certain that Austria, and especially Hungary, will be 
equally patient ; and it is his business to prevent collision. 
Some statesman is reported to have said, when he was told 
that war must come sooner or later, that he should prefer 
to have it later. If the Great Powers can keep the peace 
for two or three years, probably they may be equally 
successful at a later period. 

The Concert of Europe is now founded on a comparison 
of the forces by which it is liable to be overthrown. The 
Continental armies collectively number about ten millions 
of men, all in an advanced state of preparation for war. No 
Power has any object to attain which would compensate for 
the cost in life and money of a war which might last for a 
week ; yet the main business of the best-informed news- 
papers is to circulate reports from day to day of the purpose 
of some Power to give the signal for a general conflagration. 
Financial difficulties are, in the case of at least one of the 
Governments, converted into reasons for war. It is believed 
that Russia is insolvent, and war would be the most 
plausible excuse for repudiation. In this, as in other cases, 
the interests of the creditor are wholly opposed to those of 
the debtor. It appears that vast amounts of Russian 
securities are held at Berlin, and that a suspension of 
dividends would consequently involve widespread ruin. 
Prince Bismarck requires no stimulus of the kind to use 
his resources for the maintenance of peace; but it is not 
satisfactory to learn that a campaign might be a profitable 
speculation. On the whole, the alliance of Germany and 
Austria is the best security for the continuance of peace, 
because neither party cultivates any present views of 
aggrandizement, and both together are too strong to be 
attacked. An alliance of France with Russia would be 
not less formidable, and it would have an opposite purpose ; 
but fortunately the combination is not known to have been 
yet formed. 

It is remarkable that journalists and other commentators 
on current events have long ceased to suggest moral 
objections to unnecessary wars. They are more practically 
employed in pointing out the various risks to be incurred 
by any Power which might give the signal for a general 
conflagration. Thus France might perhaps again undergo 
the disasters of 1870, or Germany might lose the primacy 
which it has acquired on the Continent, Russia would 
suffer inconvenience even from a profitable act of bank- 
ruptcy, and the interest of England in maintaining peace 
needs no expositor. The bloodshed and misery which would 
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result from even a just war are left out of consideration by 
moralists, because they have no hope ot impressing their 
opinions on statesmen. The great military States are too 
formidable to be approached with protests against the active 
employment of their forces. 


ROSE-WATER FOR RIOTERS. 
- Sir James Fraser’s letter to the Secretary of the Social 


Democratic Federation was meant as a piece of solemn 
irony, it has its merits. To be sure, they lie a little too 
deep for art. They need a commentator to bring them 
out ; for indeed the Chief Commissioner of the City of 
London Police has buried his irony so far down that, with- 
out a considerable effort on the part of the reader, it is like 
to be missed altogether. Still, on the friendly supposition 
that this official, whose duty it is to protect quiet people 
from violence, is trying to play a grim jest off on certain 
possible rioters, then there is a kind of dry humour in the 
situation. On the one hand is a Chief Commissioner of 
Police, and on the other a little knot of agitators who are 
threatening to make a riot. To them the defender of law 
and order writes courteously, and points out the certain 
consequences of what they propose to do. He draws them 
a picture, by no means destitute of li merit, of the 
condition of the streets on the day they have chosen for a 
demonstration. He sketches the crowd, he points out how 
hard it is for the police to keep the gangways clear during a 
Lord Mayor’s Show—the occasion selected by the Social 
Democratic Federation for a parade of their roughs—and 
he asks them as Englishmen and Christians and reasonable 
men to say whether they do not think they would cause a 
great deal of trouble by turning up in force on that occa- 
sion. The spectators of the show “ would certainly resent 
“and resist any attempt to dislodge them.” Of course 
the object of the Social Democrats would be to dislodge 
the spectators, and so—but the deduction is obvious. Then, 
having put the case in this convincing way, he ends up 
by saying, But if you will come, why you must be respon- 
sible for all the consequences. Now, if this is the Chief 
Commissioner’s playful way of saying—‘ My good fellows, 
‘I see perfectly well what you are after; you think my 
“hands will be full on the 9th of November, you look 
“forward to setting a shindy going during which you 
“will appeal to your fighting-men not to nail the Lord 
“ Mayor’s ear to the Aldgate pump, and after which you 
«« will have another fine opportunity for oratory ; but, my 
“ riotous friends, I see through your little mancuvre, and 
“‘T beg you to observe that I shall be on the look-out, and 
“one of the responsibilities you will assume will be the 
“ responsibility for the breaking of your own head ”—if, we 
repeat, this is the Chief Commissioner’s hidden meaning, 
then it deserves approval. It is to be wished that the 
humour had been less laboured. It may even be doubted 
whether humour is in its place in the mouth of a public 
official warning a rioter. Still the essential meaning is right 
enough. 

If, however, Sir James Frasen’s letter is not pure wut, 
then it is the most scandalous thing of its kind done since, 
according to the legend, a former Home Secretary wept with 
gratitude when an agitator undertook to answer for the peace 
of London. There are, no doubt, thoughtful persons who 
hold that a profession of one kind of political creed covers 
all sorts of sins. To them it may seem reasonable that an 
agent of the State should stand parleying, hat in hand, with 
any knot of pushing busybodies who can cant about the 
rights of the people, with a big P. The privilege of every 
dozen real or fictitious fanatics to molest thousands of quiet 
people is sacred in the eyes of these thinkers. It is on the 
same footing as the Kerry Moonlighters’ mandate to murder 
old men and girls, These little excesses are inevitable in all 
great popular movements; and the philosophic mind acqui- 
esces in them sombrely, or even gaily, as long as the philo- 
sophic skin is itself in no danger. On these principles the 
letter of the Chief Commissioner, supposing it to mean 
what it says, and no more, may be justified. On any other 
it is a disgraceful mistake. That an officer of Sir 
James Fraser’s position should seriously appeal to the 
good feelings of the Social Democratic Federation is 
shameful and absurd into the bargain. It is perfectly 
well known who these blatant persons are. They have 
made one riot already, and have personally escaped the 
consequences by manceuvres both astute and cowardly. 


Since then they have been seizing every opportunity to 
threaten riots, not by openly announcing their intention to 
make them, but by the safer method of prophecy. What 
bullies and intriguers of this stamp particularly wish is 
just to be treated as Sir James Fraser has apparently 
treated them—that is to say, to be appealed to by the 
public authorities as by equal to equal, to be asked to co- 
operate, to be spoken to as honest men ; to be recognized, 
in short, as a power, or at least a respectable influence. 
Now this is emphatically how they ought not to be 
treated. There is no need to discuss the value of their 
so-called ideas—the stock phrases they have taken over 
at second hand from a puzzle-headed German Socialist. 
What the public is concerned with is their conduct. They 
have caused one riot, and are striving to cause another. 
The fact that they allege the existence of human misery 
as an excuse has nothing to do with the matter. Towards 
them the proper attitude for the State to take up is 
simply one of warning. Its duty is to tell them that not 
only shall they be punished if they riot, but that they 
shall not be allowed to take steps certain to prove the 
preliminaries toa riot. It is hard to find this warning in 
Sir James Fraser’s letter, even with the belp of the most 
friendly interpretation, and the tone he has used suggests 
grave doubts whether the City Police will not be as slackly 
handled on an emergency as the Metropolitan force was last 


February. 


The consequences of this e ted respect have been 
promptly shown. Such a chance to pose with solemnity as 
a body of quite serious politicians does not come in the way 
of the Social Democratic Federation every week, and it has 
made the most of it. The Committee of this great body 
met at once, and proceeded to consider Sir James Fraser's 
letter. As a matter of course, the result of their considera- 
tion was a decision to go on with their parade, as “ the 
“ authorities had not actually forbidden the carrying out of 
“ the proposal.” The reason given is instructive. Obviously, 
if the authorities had forbidden the carrying out of the 
proposal, it would have been dropped. The confession may 
be taken as a very satisfactory indication of what was the 
manifest duty of these same authorities. In the meantime 
a body of men who are quite as well entitled to speak for 
the unemployed as Messrs. Hynpman and CHampion—a 
deputation of the dock and riverside labourers—has protested 

inst the whole riot scheme. The Committee of the 

8. D. F. is itself not without a sense of humour. Witness, 
for instance, its undertaking to take charge of the police on 
the next 9th of November, and answer for the safety of life 
and property in London. This is a jest, but an intelligible 
one, and not more impertinent than the circumstances justi- 
fied. It really begins to look as if the one step still left to 
be taken was precisely this same formal surrender of the 
police to rioters. As things go it would not be a long step. 
There is no great distance between recognizing the right of 
agitators to make a disturbance, and handing over to them 
the control of the force organized for the maintenance of 
order. It would only be doing openly what is, it would 
seem, about to be done tacitly. Again, the Committee were 
tolerably well justified by Sir James Fraser’s appeal to 
their feelings in pointing out to him that they were 
acquitted by a jury after fair trial of all responsibility for 
the riots of last February, whereas Sir Epmunp HENDERSON 
was compelled to retire by the results of an inquiry. If 
the Chief Commissioner of the City Police forgets that 
his late colleague came to grief through weak handling of 
rioters, why should the Social Democratic Federation be 
to remember that fact? or rather, why should they 

not remember and trade on it when they see signs of the 
same feebleness in him? Accordingly, the Socialists have 
decided to do this, that, and the other between the Tower 
and Hyde Park on the next 9th of November, and London 
may expect to see a risk of riot added to the suspension of 
traffic and obstruction in the streets which are the traditional 
worries of the Lord Mayor's Show. It sounds incredible ; 
but, as Lord Netson used to observe when he was not 
treated to his satisfaction, such things are. Meanwhile 
Mr. H. H. Cuampron (and Mr. Hynpman has hurried to 
say ditto to him), in reliance on the Standard’s sense of 
fairness, has written to tell the editor what a respectable 
body the Social Democratic Federation is. After telling 
how it made various statements about obvious facts to 
vestries and others, and how nothing came of these com- 
munications, he proceeds to show what it is going to do in 
the future. He observes, “That every conceivable peace- 
“ful and legitimate step has been taken by the Social 
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“ Democratic Federation to draw attention to the necessity 
“ for meeting the distress among the unemployed, and that 
“ not the slightest attention has been paid by any of the 
“ officials responsible.” There is not much profit to be got 
by commenting on the deliberate falsehood (plain language 
is sometimes best) that the necessities of the unemployed 
have received no attention. The noteworthy words in Mr. 
H. H. Cuampion’s letter are “peaceful” and “legitimate,” 
All methods of this character having failed, including the 
peaceful and legitimate proceeding in Pall Mall, others will 
of course be tried in future. It is a fair warning. The 
insolence of the threat needs no comment. It is due to the 
scandalous impunity hitherto allowed to a little mischievous 


gang of pestilent agitation-mongers. 


WILD WALES. 


tees gallant little Wales is a recognized part of the 
whole civilized world which always says ditto to 


Mr. GiapstonE, yet even in Wales there remain a few 
precious relics of deficient culture. In some moral remarks 
on the storms and tempests of the week, a thoughtfu! writer 
discerned a faint twinkle of the light of progress. Whatever 
else we may do, we are no longer steady and consistent 
wreckers. The shipwrecked mariner is rescued, if possible, 
and is lamented if he perishes, while his cargo is safe from 
the rapacity of the coast tribes. Now this is pretty true in 
other parts of this realm of England, but it is not quite true 
of the undefeated Cymry. Things rather worse than ordinary 
old-fashioned wrecking have been perpetrated, according to the 
newspapers, on the coast of gallant little Wales. It is true, 
and we gladly acknowledge it, that Welsh sailors in other 
districts have displayed all the courage of their race, combined 
with a charity which, in seafaring people, has not always been 


_ soconspicuous. The fishing populations always used to look 


on wrecks as the gift of the storm, and on storm-tossed 
mariners they gazed with a kind of superstitious aversion to 
aiding them. Perhaps they feared, like the Phzacians, 
the wrath with which the sea-god visited folk who helped 
his victims. Perhaps they only wanted to have the cargo 
all to themselves. Whatever the cause, the consequence 
survives on the Welsh coast. A peculiarly savage form of 
curiosity has been gratified with a sordidness peculiarly 
civilized. “A report has been received at Cardiff that 
“ among the bodies thrown up from the sea after the wreck 
“ of the Malleny were four, which were taken to the Grey- 
“hound Inn at St. Bride’s Major, to await an inquest. 
“ There an exhibition was made of them. A man stocd at the 
“ door of the room in which they were placed, and charged 
“the people who entered threepence each.” Was ever 
conduct more callously canny? A lot of poor fellows 
are drowned, and, as there is nothing else to be got out of 
them, the country gapers pay threepence for the pleasure of 
staring. Some bodies, it is elsewhere reported, “ were 
“ found partially stripped.” Is this Celtic chivalry? “Some 
“of the crew had their clothes stolen by the natives.” 
“ The natives” of Fiji would have behaved better. These 
natives were Welsh natives, and did no credit to Celtic 
hospitality. To plunder the living, to strip the dead, to 
make an exhibition of “ the friendless bodies of unburied 
“ men,” says little enough for the boasted intelligence and 
civilization of little Wales. Fortunately there is another 
side to the shield. 

In Colwyn Bay some visitors, two men and three women, 
got into an open boat, whether from curiosity or folly, and 
were caught in the late gale, and in a rapidly running tide. 
In such a wind, with such a current, and with women on 
board, the boat became unmanageable, and its distress was 
noticed by the people on shore. This was the moment for 
five plucky sailors to show that they were men of heart, and 
had no intention of first letting their fellow-creatures drown, 
and then making a modest profit by setting up an amateur, 
yet realistic, Chamber of Horrors. These men launched a 
boat in spite of the waves which dashed over them, and at 
great peril to their own lives rowed down the dangerous 
tide, They reached the exhausted and despairing visitors 
after a toilsome pull ; they brought them ashore after a pull 
much more exhausting; they landed them, and were re- 
warded by the gift, or ransom, of sixpence a head. The 
names of the men who acted thus gallantly are not 
published, nor the names of the pleasure party who set 
their lives at a pin’s fee, after the said lives were safely in 
their own keeping. The sailors appear to deserve some 


more distinguished notice of their conduct than the smal? 
silver medal subscribed for by the rescued five ; and perhaps 
the modest self-estimation of the tourists also merits recog- 
nition. It is to be hoped that the Welshmen were as 
pleasantly philosophical as a Channel Islander in a similar 
case who, being condoled with on the stinginess of a man 
whom he had saved, replied, “ Well, sir, I've no doubt he 
knows best what he’s worth.” As to the people at St. Bride’s. 
Major, they deserve the attention of Mr. W. S. Gitzerr, 
and would figure well in a Welsh drama; so remarkably 
naive is their canny cynicism. 


FRANCE, 


HE abortive crisis in M. pe Freycrnet’s Ministry is 
one of the many things in contemporary politics which 
are difficult to understand by the light of any evidence pub- 
lished as yet. Two Ministers have offered their resignations 
on apparently insufficient grounds, and have withdrawn 
them for no avowed reason. M. Savi Carnot, the Minister 
of Finance, has threatened to go out because a minority of 
the Budget Committee, voting in the absence of the greater 
part of that body, modified his Budget for the coming year. 
It is true that the modification was of a character to ruin his 
whole scheme ; but, as the Committee had not yet reported 
tothe Chamber, and the Chamber had not decided against him, 
hisresignation had the air of a flight before defeat. M. Sarrren 
again offered to resign because a majority of the Deputies 
would not pass a general vote of confidence in the Ministry. 
The Chamber was prepared to support M. Sarrien himself 
on the point at issue, and did support him. But he was not 
satisfied with that, and demanded a eral vote of con- 
fidence. When it was refused he bounced out of the hall and. 
informed M. Pavut pe Cassacnac, who pursued him in hot 
haste, that the position of a Minister was intolerable in such 
aChamber. It was remarkable that M. Sarrren should have 
waited so long to rebel against a position which he has held 
quietly during a period of respectable length for the life of 
a French Cabinet, and all the more so because he must have 
known what the holding of a portfolio meant when he took 
office. Still, if his discovery was tardy, his decision not to 
submit any longer to the intolerable was intelligible. What. 
is less intelligible is that, having come to this decision op 
Monday afternoon, he should have decided before Wednesday 
morning to continue in the same place under the same 
conditions. 

On Monday M. Sarrten acted like a Minister who was. 
eager to clutch at an excuse for getting out of a troublesome 
place. M. Maret, a Radical Deputy, accused the Govern- 
ment of partiality in its conduct to the strikers at Vierzon. 
The workmen in this town went on strike some time ago, 
and when a minority of them decided to return to work on 
the masters’ terms, the majority assaulted them. The police 
interfered to protect these offenders against the sacred rights 
of majorities. Scrimmages followed. M. Bavpin, General 
Councillor for the Department of Cher, attempted to prevent 
the arrest of a woman because he foresaw it would irritate 
the strikers. The police, with an undemocratic contempt 
for the feelings of the majority, ran in M. Bavpiy. He and 
others have since been in trouble with the Assize Court at 
Bourges. Radical Deputies have striven to interest the 
Ministry on their behalf, but it has persisted in refusing 
to interfere with the course of justice. Hence the wrath of 
MM. Marerand MItteranp and their interpellation against 
the Ministry. Their case was that, as the Cabinet had re- 
fused to allow the majority of workmen at Vierzon to stone 
the minority, it was endeavouring to put a stop to all 
strikes by the exercise of administrative pressure. The 
Chamber listened to this case and to the triumphant answer 
of M. Sarrren and his colleague M. Demérz, and then 
passed to the order of the day. The Minister of the 
Interior might have been satisfied with this, for it 
amounted to an approval of his conduct, but he insisted 
on a general vote of confidence, and that was not unnatu- 
rally refused. It was a little too much that the Ministry 
which behaved so scandalously in connexion with the 
Decazeville riots should have asked the majority of the 
Chamber, including the Right, to pass a vote of confi- 
dence in its future policy simply because it had behaved 
with common decency at Vierzon. If M. Sarrien made 
the vote of the order of the day pure and simple an excuse 
for resignation, it would appear that he had sought the 
opportunity to escape from the Cabinet. And yet he and 
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M. Sav1 Carnot have both come back. It is permissible to 
suppose that both Ministers have acted as they have done 
for the purpose of putting pressure on their chief. M. DE 
Freycrvet’s Cabinet consists of a majority of Radicals anda 
minority of Moderates. It lives by playing off the Left 
which leans to Radicalism and the Left which leans away 
from Radicalism against one another. As a natural conse- 
quence, it is at the mercy of either. This is not a secure 
or dignified position for any Ministry, and the chief of a 
Cabinet which has the ill luck to occupy it is liable to find 
that one or the other section of his followers entertains 
suspicions that he is on too friendly terms with the enemy. 
Perhaps some thought of the kind has been in the minds 
of MM. Sapr Cannor and Sarrien, who belong to the 
Moderate third of the Cabinet. They have found M. pE 
Freycinet too Radical, and have seized the chance to pull 
him up short. On this supposition their sudden resignations 
can be accounted for and have been a success, M. Sap1 
Carnot has received a distinct promise that he will not be 
thrown over by his colleagues, and M. Sarrien seems to 
have been assured that there will be no change in the 
attitude of the Cabinet towards the Vierzon rioters. The 
De Freyciner Ministry is therefore safe for the very brief 
space during which the existence of a Cabinet divided 
against itself and supported by no stable majority can be 
guaranteed. The Premier, who has been compelled to save 
his Cabinet by giving promises to one half of his followers 
to-day, may, and not improbably will, be called upon to try 
to preserve it to-morrow by promising incompatible things 
to the other half. 


THE WRONGS OF MR, FURNIVALL. 


HERE are circumstances in which a hoax on the 
Browning Society might be forgiven by the lenient. 
Suppose, for example, some member should discover a rare 
old MS. of the Society’s hero, and suppose that MS. to be 
totally unintelligible. Let it be granted, then, as Euclid 
modestly requests, that the MS. is printed by the member, and 
that the Society goes into ecstasies over it, and acts it, and 
recites it, and blows the trumpet before it. Well, if that poem 
were a forgery, there might be a kind of joke in the whole 
affair. It might not be a good or reputable joke, 
hoaxes rarely are ; yet, in the language of ARNoLD’s Exercises, 
“there would be some who laughed.” But it is quite 
another affair when a mercenary hoax is played off on the 
Browning Society, and when Mr. Furnivatu’s name is 
taken in vain for the purpose, as it appears, of acquiring 
opulence. Mr. Furnivaui, the respected director of the 
Browning Society—a man who is, perhaps, the most social 
of his generation, as far as founding and breaking up 
Societies goes—sends a grave complaint to the Pall Mall 
Gazette. We know not why he thus favours a journal 
which, unless we are mistaken, took a peculiarly moral view 
of the Shelley Society and the Society’s performance of the 
Cenci. Words of a painful character passed on that occa- 
sion ; however, Mr. Furnivat is nothing if not forgiving. 
So he complains to the Pall Mall Gazette that he has just 
received from a member of the Browning Society the fol- 
lowing printed circular signed with his name :— 
Tue Brownixe Socrery’s Dramatic Propuctions. 
“ Strafford.” November 26th, 1886. 

Mr. Leonard S. Outram, who performed uitously for the Society the 
great role of Valence in the revival of Coiombe’s Birthday last year, will 
on this occasion undertake the whole stage management and other business 
in addition to performing the title-réle created by Macready in 1837. 

To do this he has resigned an important professional engagement, a step 
that will probably entail loss of income during the remainder of the year. 
Under these circumstances, considering that the fund at the disposal of the 
Society is not sufficient to permit of the indemnification of Mr. Outram, it 
is hoped that those who love Browning’s poetry and appreciate the advan- 
tages of having it adequately rendered upon the stage will acknowl 

= 3 s-square, 


Mr. Furyivatt has never seen this circular before, he says ; 
still less then had he signed it. It appears to resemble the 
circular for promoting a subscription towards an equestrian 
statue of “ Nicnoxas,” the celebrated sporting prophet. That 
circular, also a letter suggesting that, in place of an eques- 
trian statue, the money itself might be handed over to the 
seer, were finally traced to “ Nicnoias” himself. Now, 
unless the circ signed F, J. Furnivatt, and which 
F. J. F. never signed, is merely a kind of joke, the example 
of “ Nicoxas” will seem to have been too closely followed. 


The document might well have deceived the Browning 
Society, on account of the style, and particularly the refer- 
ence to “ the great réle of VaLEncE,” performed gratuitously. 
Would any one not a convinced member of the Browning 
Society speak of “the great réle of Vatence”? The sub- 
scription is probably knocked on the head ; but it is plea- 
sant to imagine Mr. Furnivat.’s amazement when money 
was remitted to him for a purpose he never heard of. 

But Mr. Furviva.t, it appears from a genuine circular, 
will not refuse subscriptions towards a very different cause 
—the Maurice Boating Club, the Club connected with the 
Working Men’s College. This strikes us as being a very 
deserving kind of athletic Society. The Club has prospered 
in proportion to its narrow means, has a very efficient set of 
oarsmen, offers the very best and healthiest recreation to its 
members, and merits, we think, the notice, and even the 
guineas, of people who care for oars and sculls. Perhaps its 
members sing 7'wo in a Gondola—but why not? 


AMERICA, 


Mr. is one of the most conspicuous 

of American politicians, his renewed canvass for the 
Presidency excites but a secondary interest. The date of 
nomination is too remote to occupy the public attention ; 
nor, indeed, is Mr. Buarne himself ostensibly engaged in 
the advocacy of his own claims to Republican confidence. 
The series of Protectionist speeches which he is delivering 
in Pennsylvania is devoted to the professed purpose of 
securing the election of a Republican Governor ; and, unless 
the opinion of the State has changed rapidly within the last 
year or two, there can be little doubt of Mr. Buaine’s suc- 
cess. There is, perhaps, no other State in which the manu- 
facturing interest isso predominant ; and, although workmen 
and employers are engaged in constant struggles, they are 
always ready to combine against the consumer. Mr. 
Buaine’s statements that Free-trade is as mischievous and 
criminal as slavery are received with the enthusiastic ap- 
plause which in Pennsylvania or elsewhere awaits familiar 
nonsense. If the zeal for Protection anywhere flags, it is 
only necessary to appeal to the popular jealousy of England, 
or to announce that malignant European Free-trade has 
subscribed large sums to the object of underselling and 
crippling American industry. At a time when thousands 
of half-taught Englishmen are wavering in their alle- 
giance to sound economic principles, it would perhaps 
be presumptuous to blame too severely the heresies 
which prevail in the United States. No other country 
can so well afford to put vicious doctrines in practice, be- 
cause over the wide extent of the Union trade is absolutel 
free. It is doubtful whether patriotic Englishmen would, 
if they could, open the American markets at the risk of 
greatly stimulating a formidable competition. Mr. Buatne’s 
progress will be watched with the languid interest which is 
due to his vigour and eloquence. In proclaiming to the 
people of Pennsylvania the advantages of Protection, he is 
preaching to the converted. 

The pending contest for the mayoralty of New York is 
justly regarded as of primary importance. The Socialists 
have put in nomination the notorious leader of their party ; 
and in the coming struggle civilization will be pitted against 
anarchy. The supporters of Mr. Gzorce fully understand the 
issues which are raised by the contest, and indeed they have 
been opportunely reminded of the nature of the doctrines 
which they support by the arguments of some of the Chicago 
ruffians lately delivered in the hope of procuring a com- 
mutation of their sentences. They had, as they alleged, 
only attempted to put in practice the lessons of Mr. Henry 
George. It is certain that his doctrines, if they become at 
any time dominant, will have been established by force. It 
is not surprising that some thousands of the poorer popula- 
tion of the city of New York assembled to support the 
nomination of the Socialist agitator. The Irish of New 
York, who have long made the city the type of corruption 
and misgovernment, will, as far as they are not controlled 
by their priests, inevitably rally to the cause of disorder. 
There is no place in which vice and distress are more 
prevalent ; but still it may be hoped that the respectable 
inhabitants are strong enough to protect themselves against 
serious revolution. They have, after some difficulty, combined 
in the nomination for the office of Mayor of a Mr. Hewerr, 
who is said to be a strong candidate. If any of them stay 
away from the polls, they cannot complain that they have 
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have been expected, would be fatal to the rights of pro- 
perty. The Socialists, of course, understand that the elec- 
tion to a municipal office cannot directly affect even local 
legislation ; but, if they are strong enough to elect the chief 


magistrates of the city, they may hope to extend their in- 


fluence to State, if not to Federal, legislation. 
Part of the speech in which Mr. Gzorce accepted the 


‘nomination was occupied with general phrases about pro- 


perty and labour, and other topics of the kind. At one 


point he adroitly volunteered a promise that he would 


render equal justice to the rich and to the poor. <A practised 


‘mob-orator knows that he has always a chorus at his dis- 


in the ranks of the crowd. One of his followers 
instantly objected that the rich had no rights, and that they 
required no protection. ‘There are some people,” replied 
Mr. Georee, “who think that, if I am elected, the rich 
‘* will need protection.” In other words, the candidate for 
an office of which the main duty is the enforcement of 
law hints to his satellites that not only will he repu- 
diate the obligation, but that his exercise of municipal 
authority will in itself involve danger to the excom- 
municated possessors of property. If, indeed, his avowed 
hopes are realized, the class of owners will immediately 
cease to exist. The first measure which he proposes is 
the confiscation of the rent of all lands and buildings 


within the municipal boundary. His critics are mistaken 


in attempting to assert and prove the truism that such 
a proceeding would be ruinous to those working-men who 
may have invested their savings in land. There is no 
reason why the property of working-men should secure ex- 
ceptional protection ; and, if Mr. Grorcr and his followers 
are to have the privilege of wholesale robbery, the rich and 
the comparatively poor ought to share the same ruin. The 
arch-agitator would probably not be unwilling to allow special 
exemptions to working-men, whom he might by such an 
operation transfer from the class of victims to that of instru- 
ments of plunder. If every man who is not dependent for 
subsistence on weekly wages is to lose his house and land, 
it is hardly worth while to dwell on the comparative hard- 
ships which might be inflicted on large and small owners. 

The millions of dollars which would be obtained by the 
appropriation of rents are to be placed at the disposal of 
the city aldermen, to be expended in parks, public build- 
ings, and other objects which might be supposed to benefit 
the community at large. As, according to the general 
scheme, no person would in future have any motive for 
building a house or a store in the city, the parks and 
pleasure-grounds would be but little needed. Museums 
and picture-galleries are suitable appendages of a great 
town; but they can scarcely be considered as the most in- 
dispensable of its component parts. It is not worth while 
to dwell on the detailed disposal of stolen goods; but the 
agency by which they are to be distributed may deserve a 
passing notice. There is a peculiar impudence in selecting, 
as the trustees of a vast property, the most notoriously 
corrupt body of civic functionaries. At this moment one 
alderman of New York is working out a sentence of penal 
servitude for the embezzlement of public funds. Four 
aldermen are about this time undergoing their trial for the 
same offence; and an alderman is believed to have secured 
himself from punishment by furnishing evidence for the 
prosecution. It is, of course, possible that there may have 
been honest aldermen; but the native and Irish con- 
stituency has seldom shown a preference for integrity. 
The additional temptations which are offered to the cupidity 
of future aldermen will not increase the proportion of 
honest’ men. Much smaller sums, judiciously distributed 
among electors, would ensure to the liberal donors a per- 
petuity of office. It has been often known in the history of 
New York that the most popular officials were those who 
helped themselves most freely out of the City funds, if only 
they allowed their humbler adherents a due share of the 
plunder. 

A still more shameless appeal to the lawless instincts 
of the multitude was contained in Mr. Grorcr’s announce- 
ment that during his tenure of office the police should not 
be allowed to exercise the function of censors. The lawless 
mob frantically applauded an undertaking that incitement 
to violence and to public robbery should no longer be re- 
strained by the officers of the law. It is absurd to pretend 
that the police exceed their rights or their duties when they 
prevent such outrages as those which were perpetrated at 
Chicago, A mayor who should prohibit the police from the 


- not had sufficient warning. Mr. Grorcr and his supporters | defence of life and property would be a criminal of the 
- have plainly announced their intentions, which, as might 


deepest dye. It is strange that even so mischievous a dema- 
gogue as Mr. Henry Georce should claim a contingent right 
to leave peaceable citizens at the mercy of a predatory rabble. 
In his capacity of mayor he would not even, like a London 
Commissioner of Police, mildly remonstrate with the ring- 
leaders of a mob of rioters. It is not a little surprising 
that Socialism should at present be more audacious in the 
United States than in England or on the Continent of 
Europe. “Perhaps it is not to be regretted that the issue 
should be raised in New York and by one of the chief 
Socialist agitators. The American people have on many 
occasions shown their resolution to maintain order and 
society, although their toleration of dangerous language may 
be carried to excess. If the great political parties have the 
good sense to combine against a novel danger, Mr. Grorcr’s 
candidature at New York may not improbably have a good 
result. 


A STATUE TO BERLIOZ, 


O* Sunday last a subscription statue to Hector Bertioz, 

the work of M. Atrrep Lenoir, was unveiled at Paris 
in the Place Ventimille. The day was lowering and dull; 
the audience was far from large ; the ceremony appears to 
have been the reverse of impressive. M. ApotpH JULLIEN 
relates, in Z’ Art, that a world of trouble and pains were 
necessary to get the statue at all. It was at first pro- 
posed to put it up at the Céte-Saint-André, where BERLi10z 
was born. But M. Gounop, who, but for Bert1oz, would 
scarce have been the musician we know, refused positively 
to have anything to do with the scheme ; M. Tuomas, whose 
unwillingness is more intelligible, only consented after 
certain unbecoming hesitations; M. Ernest Lecovvé, “ami 
i iculier du maitre, et tirant profit de ses souvenirs sur 
“ }ui,” declined, with M. Gounop, to participate in the 
enterprise (“ Les amis seuls,” says M. JuLLieN, “ont de 
“ ces scrupules”); while MM. Mass, Litotrr, CoLonye, 
MasseEnet, Branpus, Sarnt-Sains, Paspetoup, and Ernest 
Reyer and others did their best to bring the idea into prac- 
tical shape. How it was that the venue was changed, and 
the project shifted from the Céte-Saint-André to Paris, 
M. JuLuren does not exactly recall. But he is delighted to 
think that the business was done, and that Breruioz has 
been honoured in the doing as no other French composer 
has been honoured since the renown of France began. The 
celebration was little to some, but there can be no doubt that 
to Bertioz himself it would have been a great deal. He 
knew the value of worldly honours ; he laboured hard to 
become a member of the Institute, and was content when 
he got his wish. “1 think,” he wrote to Richarp WacNer, 
“that if you and I could only live a hundred years, we 
“ should get the upper hand of a good many people.” The 
irony of Beruioz is so constant and so indefatigable that it 
is not so easy to see when he is speaking from the heart as 
it is, for instance, to know that M. JuLiien is doing wrong 
to quote as authentic the reminiscences of Mme. GavuTIER- 
Menpis, which he does, with a certain affectation, in his 
communication to Z’Art. But it is tolerably certain—as 
certain as such things can be—that he would have liked 
the statue. And those who have a share in it may please 
themselves with the reflection that they have done their 
part towards appeasing the manes of a great and unsuc- 
cessful artist, who was also a great and unfortunate man. 


MARTYRS—SPURIOUS AND OTHERWISE. 


HE administration of the law relating to the muzzling 

. of dogs has produced in the course of the week two 
mutually complementary episodes at the Bow Street and 
Marylebone police-courts, At the latter dispensary of 
ready-made justice there appeared a Mr. Witi1am Rocers, 
who would have been more at home before a bench of 
accommodating Leicester magistrates. Mr. Rocers is the 
happy possessor of a “ small terrier dog,” which on the 30th 
of September last “ was quite harmless and performed won- 
“ derfully.” As Mr. Rocrers knew the animal to be thus 
gifted, “of course he did not lead it or muzzle it,” and the 
consequence was a summons before Mr. pe Rurzey. It 
appeared that on no less than four previous occasions Mr. 
Rogers had been condemned to pay a fine for disregard of 
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the police order, which “of course” contains no exemption 
from its provisions for harmless dogs which perform wonder- 
fully. On the occasion of his fourth conviction Mr. Rocers 
had been fined twenty shillings and costs. The magistrate 
held the case to be proved, and in announcing Mr. Rocers’s 
fifth doom he made two observations obiter. One was that 
he (Mr. pE Rutzen) had “to see that the regulations were 
“ not infringed,” and the other was that he “regretted very 
“ much to see persons like the defendant posing before the 
“ public as martyrs in this matter.” Then he inflicted a 
fine of—twenty shillings, and two shillings costs. The whole 
proceeding seems rather inconclusive. Granted that it is Mr. 
DE Rurzen’s duty to enforce the police regulation—which it 
certainly is—is that done when gentlemen like Mr. RocErs 
are fined twenty shillings and two shillings costs? It may 
well be that Mr. Rocrrs would willingly pay a pound a 
month for the privilege of “defying the polis” and doing 
what in him lies to render the muzzling order ineffectual. 
Only if he enjoys such a position, he does not deserve the 
credit of being a martyr as well. Even if he did, he would 
be a long way behind the distinguished Mr. Fany, who 
clasps the dungeon chain to his bosom rather than give an 
undertaking which no honest man need have the smallest 
scruple in giving. 

The proceedings at Bow Street were considerably less 
satisfactory than those at Marylebone. It appears that on 
Saturday last a man named Howarp was charged with 
assaulting a policeman. He was remanded till Tuesday, 
and the amount of his bail was fixed at 5/. No security 
was forthcoming, apparently rather because Howarp could 
not, than because he would not, discover any friend at once 
sufficiently solvent and sufficiently generous. On Tuesday, 
therefore, he was brought up again, and a more complete 
investigation satisfied Mr. Vavanan, the presiding magis- 
trate, that Howarp had never assaulted the policeman at 
all, and that the person who had assaulted him—by knock- 
ing off his helmet—was, if not justified, to some extent 
excused, by the officer’s want of humanity in dragging a 
carriage-dog along the road in a choking condition by a 
piece of string fastened in a running noose round its 
throat. The fact of a dog being loose or unmuzzled, and 
justly liable to arrest, does not justify a constable in 
treating him without the consideration which the law re- 
quires to be shown to defenceless animals; but still less 
does anything justify a constable who has already been 
guilty of inhumanity to a dog in arresting some one who 
did not assault him, and locking him up on a charge of 
drunkenness and assault from Saturday till Tuesday. The 
drunkenness, by the way, seems to have been thrown in 
almost as a matter of common form, as the magistrate held 
that there was no evidence against Howarp of disorderly 
conduct. Yet, if the reporters have done Mr. Vaucuan no 
injustice, the chain of misconduct, which began with cruelty 
to a dog, and must have ended in something not far removed 
from perjury, was visited by no severer form of reprobation 
than “The constable had better be more careful, or he 
“ might get himself into trouble.” It is hard to say which 
branch of this sentence is the more praiseworthy as a 
euphemism. Perhaps, on the whole, the expression “ more 
“ careful” bears away the palm. 


LORD ROSEBERY ON REUNION, 


So was undoubtedly as much good sense as humour 
in Lord RosEsery’s comment at Newcastle on a certain 
pair of proverbs enjoining the suppression of unpresentable 
facts. No doubt it is better, as he says, to “ ery stinking 
“fish than eat it, and to wash dirty linen in public rather 
“than not wash it at all.” But the all-important question 
is whether in any given case the two courses thus compared 
can be pronounced with certainty to be mutually exclusive. 
Suppose, after crying your fish first, you find you have to 
eat it afterwards? Ilow, if, after the operation of public 
washing, the linen is no more fit for wear than it was before ? 
These are the inquiries which Liberals, whether of the 
Separatist or Unionist wing, are bound to put to themselves 
before they either advertise the unsavoury wares or expose 
the unsightly clothing ; and that the proper reply to them is 
not necessarily that of Lord Rosepery is evident from 
the fact that Mr. Bricur has just answered them in 
exactly the opposite way. Mr. Bricur has just declined to 
take part in presenting an address to Mr. Scunapsorst, 
“ though joining heartily in the good wishes” that prompt 


it, and he has declined because, if he had assisted at the 
ceremony, he would have been expected to speak on the 
subject of Liberal differences, and because, to promote the 
restoration of harmony, he thinks that “silence for the time 
“is better than speaking.” It was for Lord Rosepery to 
prove by his handling of the subject at Newcastle that 
speaking may be better than silence, and we will do him 
the justice to admit that there are few public speakers who 
are better provided, in point of tact and cleverness, with 
the means of proving this, if proof were possible. But we 
certainly cannot say that he has succeeded, or even ap- 
proached success. The efforts which he makes to reunite 
the Liberal party are paralysed by the same cause as that 
which defeated the efforts of his leader last summer to save 
the party from the splitting asunder. They are attempts to 
accomplish the statical paradox of producing motion by 
equal forces applied in opposite directions. 


Lord Rosesrry, in short, is speaking now as Mr. 
Guapstone spoke when he felt his majority slipping away 
from him—with two voices. He has one voice for those 
Separatists—-a very small, but, as containing the leader of the 
party, a very important, section of the whole—who still cling 
to the Separation policy, and hope to win by converting the 
constituencies to it. And he has another voice for that 
large majority of Separatists who bitterly regret having 
followed Mr. Guapstone into the Irish bog in which he has 
landed them, and are already beginning to look wistfully 
towards the firm ground on which the Liberal Unionists 
have taken and kept their stand. It is to the former 
section that Lord Roszsery is addressing himself when he 
says that, much as he and his friends desire reunion with 
the seceders, “there are two things which we cannot desert ; 
“ we cannot desert the particular lines of our Irish policy, 
“ and we cannot desert our leader.” It is the latter section 
whom he is addressing when he says, “ We do not recede 
“from our policy, but we decline to be bound or tied to 
“the details of any Bill, however important we may 
“think it ourselves, that has been rejected by Parliament 
“and rejected by the country.” Who does not find in 
these words a reminder of the desperate struggles of Mr. 
Guapstone’s henchmen in May last to patch up a sham 
alliance between those Liberals who were in favour of 
and those who were opposed to a repeal of the Act of 
Union? Who, as he reads them, does not recall the elaborate 
jugglery which went on for weeks together over the phrase 
“the principle of the Bill,” and the persistent endeavours 
which were made to confuse the less clear-headed of 
the Unionists into believing that they could vote for 
legislative autonomy to Ireland without prejudice to a 
statutory settlement, whereby that privilege was, for irre- 
sistible reasons of State, for ever abrogated? These inge- 
nious stratagems failed, not so much because their intended 
victims saw through them at once, as because it was found 
impossible to follow them up. ‘The next step taken by 
Mr. Giapstone after one of these attempts at conciliation 
was sure to expose the true nature of the pretended com- 
promise so plainly that even the least acute of Unionists 
saw that he must reject it. And so it would prove with 
Lord Rosesery’s efforts to reunite the party. If the people, 
he says, were to call us to power again, we should be bound 
to study so far as might be how our policy might be brought 
into relation with the great body of Liberal opinion. Yet, 
at the same time, they are “ not to desert the main lines of 
“their Irish policy,” and they are “not to desert their 
“ leader ”—two conditions which may be more conveniently 
reduced to the one condition that they are not to desert the 
main lines of their leader’s Irish policy. And those lines 
were laid down in unmistakable terms by Mr. GLapsTonE 
when, in the debate on the Address in the last short 
Session, he formally declared himself the leader of a joint 
Anglo-Irish Separatist party—a party pledged by the v: 
reason of its existence to interpret Home Rule for Ireland 
in the sense in which it is understood by Mr. Parnetu. 
What, then, is the use of Lord Rosrsery insisting, for the 
allurement of the Liberal Unionists, that the Gladstonians 
are not bound to “the details of any Bill”? They are 
bound, he admits, to Mr. Giapsrong, and Mr, GLapsTone 
is bound to at, least those details of his Bil) which made it 
a measure for ‘the creation of a separate Parliament for 
Ireland. 

Nor was Lord Rosesery any happier in his attempt to 
on general political grounds that the Unionist 

iberals will be forced to rejoin the Separatist section of 
their y- He does not believe, he says, that his 


Unionist friends will continue their course, because, if they 
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do, it must inevitably lead them to Toryism. This, as we 
are aware, is a very favourite argument with a certain 
portion of Mr. Giapstone’s English followers ; and it might 
perhaps be an effective one, were it not for the unfortunate 
circumstance that it isa highly inconvenient argument for 
another portion of Mr. Guapstonx’s followers with whose 
habitual line of political criticism it cannot on any terms be 
brought into accord. The Daily News, for instance, while 
expressing its high approval of Lord Rosrpery’s ob- 
servations, incidentally adds a comment by which it com- 
pletely, though to all appearance quite unconsciously, knocks 
the bottom out of his argument. When he says, remarks 
his well-meaning but destructive critic, “that if our dis- 
* sentient friends continue to vote with the Tories to keep 
“a Liberal Government out of office, it will inevitably lead 
“ them to Toryism, the reply will be that, on the contrary, 
“ it will draw the Tories to Liberalism.” But, if that will 
be the reply, what becomes of the proposition to which it is 
areply? Ifit is not the Unionists who will Liberalize the 
Tories, and not the Tories who will “ un- Whig” the Unionists, 
what is the value of Lord Rosrepery’s expectation that his 
dissentient friends will be driven back to the Gladstonian 
fold from sheer necessity of maintaining their Liberalism 
intact? Really it is almost time for these desperate contro- 
versialists to come to some agreement among themselves as 
to which of these two diametrically opposite theories of the 
future they will as a party adopt. And when they have 
made up their minds whether it is the Tories who will 
convert the Unionists, or vice versd, we shall take the liberty 
of pointing out to them that their two theories are, in 
logical phrase, in that sort of “subaltern opposition ” that, 
though it is impossible for both of them to be true together, 
it is quite possible for both of them to be equally false. 
Tory and Unionist cannot each of them convert and be 
converted by the other; but that no conversion will be 
effected or undergone on either side is not only a con- 
ceivable, but an eminently probable, aud we may almost 
say a morally certain, event. The necessity on which 
Lord Ranpotpn Cuurcuitt has so forcibly insisted—of 
maintaining the union of the Unionist party—will of itself 
impose a check upon any tendency in either the Liberal 
or the Conservative section of that party to give too dis- 
tinctively sectional a colour to any measures of legis- 
lation which may have to be introduced. Any question 
which cannot be thus neutrally dealt with—any question 
with which Liberal and Conservative Unionists cannot 
devise a means of dealing without too great a concession 
of principle on either side—had better be shelved, and we 
doubt not will be shelved, until the national danger which 
they are banded together to avert shall be overpast. There 
is plenty of uncontentious matter to occupy Parliament 
during its next Session in the revision of the Rules of 
Procedure. This the Gladstonians know well, and the 
knowledge is bitterness to them, as their sneers at the 
Ministerial resolve to suppress Obstruction abundantly 
testify. It is no bad rule of political or any other strategy 
to take that course to which the enemy shows the strongest 
objection, and this, there is every reason to expect, is the 
rule which the Government will follow. 


THE PREVALENCE OF RUFFIANISM, 


go columns of the daily papers continue to be filled, in 
an unusual degree even for this time of year, with 
cases of brutal assaults. As the season, so to 

speak, is only just beginning, many of these proceedings are 
still at an early stage of their progress, and the prisoners 
have merely been remanded, or committed for trial. We 
can only hope, and it is unfortunately easier to hope than to 
that, when they come before a higher tribunal, they 

will be taught to respect the persons as well as the purses 
of Her Magesty’s peaceful subjects. But Mr. R. b. M. 
Lirtter, Q.C., sitting as Assistant-Judge of the Middlesex 
Sessions, has not set a very good example of judicial firm- 
‘ness, and it is at Sessions, after all, that most of these crimes 
are dealt with. Mr. Lirrzer presided over the trial of what 
he described, with apparent justice, as “about the very 
worst” case of the kind that had ever come before him. It 


certainly was as bad as it could well be. A young woman 
who had been thrown out of work at Manchester, by the 
failure of a firm, came to London in search of employment. 
She failed in her object, and had to walk back after 
dark from Croydon to town. She sat down about mid- 


night on a doorstep in Bloomsbury to rest, and was there 
accosted by the prisoner, who enticed her into a stable. 
He then made a determined attempt upon her honour, 
and, though he happily failed in his object, he inflicted 
upon her such serious injuries that she had to remain in 
St. Giles’s Infirmary for a fortnight. This miscreant, an 
Irishman, was sentenced by Mr. Lirrier to seven years’ 
penal servitude ; but the sentence was ‘afterwards reduced 
to five years. We do not pretend to know what was the 
reason for altering the decision of the Court. It may be 
that the prisoner was indicted for unlawful wounding, and 
that five years’ penal servitude was the highest penalty 
allowed by law for his offence. If so, we can only say it is 
much to be desired that magistrates who sit at Sessions, 
especially Queen’s Counsel in the Chair, should make them- 
selves acquainted with the criminal law, and thus avoid the 
appearance of showing mercy to a cruel and violent brute. 
We have also once more to point out that, if sixpence had 
been stolen from this poor girl, her assailant might have 
been tried at the Central Criminal Court and flogged. As 
it was only what she pathetically declared to be worth more 
than her life that was at stake, no such addition to the 
penalty could be made. It would, no doubt, be going too 
far to inflict corporal punishment in all cases of criminal 
assault upon women. But when such assaults are accom- 
panied by gross barbarity, and result in grievous bodily harm, 
there seems to be no reason why they should not come 
under the general and wholesome rule that brutal violence 
ought to be punished by the infliction of physical pain. 

The recent reforms in the law of marriage have pro- 
bably escaped the attention of Joun Suarp. But Suare 
will have to be taught, perhaps in a manner which will 
give him time for long and serious reflection, that Mrs. 
Saarp is a human being, not merely a personal chattel. 
Chairs and tables may be subject to “blows and kicks” 
without a breach of the criminal law. A like impunity is 
afforded to those who batter about inanimate objects, and 
make them “like a jelly.” But this is not the fashion in 
which the head of a wife may be dealt with, even in Soho. 
Snarr’s explanation of his conduct is interesting, but 
inadequate. ‘ My wife,” he said, “is half Irish and half 
“ Scotch, and if ever a man had the intention of committing 
“ murder then, I had.” A distinguished political philosopher, 
now no more, used to say that a man’s wife was his fault, 
while his mother was his misfortune. Even misfortunes 
must be borne. But, if Saarp has insuperable objections 
to a mixture of Scotch and Irish blood, he should have 
allowed them to weigh with him at an earlier period of his 
career. Considering the remarkable amount of brutality 
which has broken out in London of late, and of which a 
very small portion comes under the direct cognizance of 
the Courts, it seems a pity that Mr. Parrripee did not 
send Gzorce Samvet Mortanp to gaol the other day, as 
he owned that he had half a mind to do. Mortanp is 
a cabdriver, with strong and peculiar views of personal 
freedom, such as may perhaps commend themselves to 
Mr. Auperon Herpert. Being directed by a policeman 
to move on, and not cause a block at the entrance to 
the Victoria Station (where it is some slight satisfaction 
to know that blocks are theoretically prohibited), Mortanp 
beat the constable with his whip, “at the same time making 


“ use of very violent language.” Morwanp has to pay three 
pounds and costs because, as Mr. Partripce puts it, “the 
“railway regulations must be strictly obeyed.” As for 
flogging a policeman, Mr. Partripce does not seem to think 


that that counts. 


MANSFIELD COLLEGE, 


36 H! sir, they make ’em of all colours now,” said an 

Oxford tradesman some twenty years ago to a cus- 
tomer who was contemplating amusedly the photograph of 
a certain late Bishop—a full-blooded negro—in episcopal 
robes. The unconscious shopkeeper in these words put 
very neatly a process which was already beginning in 
Oxford itself when he spoke, and which has been extending 
itself ever since to many things besides bishops. Almost 
everything in Oxford, except the eternal undergraduate, has 
for some time past been made of all colours, the process 
having been during the latest years assisted by a Vice- 
Chancellor of such remarkable versatility that he has even 
at times made excursions into theology. The Oxford of 
old—and, for the matter of that, the Cambridge of old too 


—* loved no colours,” except its own peculiar and unmis- 
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takable hue. But modern Oxford is, or at least tries to be 
(for the success is not quite proportionate to the attempt), 
nothing if not versicolor. It is, therefore, with perfect 
equanimity that any instructed person must have read on 
one and the same day the announcement of the establishment 
of a College for Nonconformist Ministers, and the announce- 
ment of the project of a College for Solicitors. The ancient 
University was founded upon arts; the modern University 
is founded upon professions. It is supposed that a University 
degree, or at least a University course, confers a certain 
distinction on professional persons, and naturally, in the 
present temper of men, one profession does not see why 
another should have this advantage over it. That hateful 
person, the cynic, may perhaps ask whether a distinction 
which is thrown open to everybody is a distinction 
atall. But the arguments of the cynic are justly repro- 
bated by the great heart of the people. There was once a 
person of great ingenuousness and moral werth who was 
arguing that all men ought to be Freemasons. His chief 
reason was that, as it is expressly provided in the rules of that 
order (we do not know whether it is or not, we tell the tale 
as it was told to us) that no Freemason shall deal faithlessly 
or lightly with the female relative of any brother Mason, a 
large and distressing class of human misery and crime would 
cease if all men were Masons. In vain it was suggested to 
him that a preferential distinction ceases to be operative 
when it is extended to all mankind. He said this was 
cynical. 

We hope, however, that it is not cynical to feel a little 
amused, both at the fact of the establishment of Mansfield 
Park (we beg pardon, College) and at the honeyed protests 
of peace and good-will with which the founders accompany 
it. Memory is short nowadays, yet surely the grounds 
upon which Nonconformists urged the opening of the Uni- 
versities to them can hardly be quite forgotten. They did 
not desire anything that was not theirs, they did not wish 
to intrude or to dispossess. They only sought participation 
in a great national institution, and they urged with feeling 
touches the hardship of being prevented from mingling with 
the rest of the youth of the nation, the galling disqualifica- 
tion of having to keep to themselves. It might, therefore, 
have seemed that the establishment of a special Noncon- 
formist College would be the very last thing they desired, 
that it would be only the edifying of a new wall of par- 
tition, the branding of a new mark of difference. And the 
reasons which have induced them to overlook this rather 
glaring inconsequence are not less amusing than the in- 
consequence itself. Any one who employs his idle or 
busy moments in looking over a considerable number of 
newspapers must have seen from time to time in Dis- 
senting prints utterances of lamentation, and mourning, 
and woe as to the practical effect of the great triumph 
of sixteen years ago. It was the old story of Grecia 
capta. The perfidious Universities admitted the bold Non- 
conformist invader; but too often he adopted their ways, 
and not they his. The sons of Dissenting prophets, the 
pupils of the sternest sect of middle-class plain living, be- 
came extravagant, dandified, freethinkers, or even (horrible 
to relate) as these Anglicans. We hope it is not uncharit- 
able to see in Mansfield College, at least partly, an attempt 
to rescue the lambs of the Nonconformist flock from these 
evil influences. But whether this is the case or not, we 
fear that the said establishment logically ruins the principal 
pleas which used to be urged for the admission of Dissenters 
to the full enjoyment of those University advantages from 
which, indeed, they had never been, except by their own 
wilful act, shut out. 


However, this does not matter; nor is it at this time 
of day much good to grieve over what a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago might have been a subject of grief. The Univer- 
sities, and Oxford in particular, have taken to boxing it 
about in such a vigorous and miscellaneous manner that a 
fresh box will hardly make much difference. Indeed—and 
here we come back to a point already touched—in some of 
the most important respects it will make, in all probability, 
no difference at all. It may shock the present remarkably 
hypocritical age to be told that all changes of tests and 
rules, all upsettings of schools and triposes, all changes of 
fashions in Dons and Heads and Vice-Chancellors and 
Colleges, scarcely affect what is really the most valuable part 
of University life; it would certainly shock some of the 
said Dons and Heads themselves to be told that they are 
only officially valuable. The value of the Universities to 
the nation consists, not in the books that they turn out, nor 
in the examinations that they enforce, nor even in the oppor- 


tunities that they give for study and for thought in mature 
life. It consists in their effect, as unmistakable as undefin- 
able, on the floating mass of young men who in every three 
or four years pass through them, and many, perhaps the 
majority, of whom never do or could do any real study at 
all. This effect may be, and often is, felt by a very idle and 
frivolous pass or poll man as much as by an Ireland Scholar 


or a Senior Classic ; it is sometimes, to all appearance, felt _ 


much more. It is often a great deal more visible in a 
rather rowdy undergraduate than in a dean who talks mag- 
nificently of “the College” ; almost in any one more than in 
the modern type of Fellow, who obediently adopts the last 
heresy in politics or religion for fear of being orthodox. 
And, as far as both experience and history teach, this effect 
remains very much unchanged through the changes of 
centuries, and is likely to remain unchanged through the 
changes of centuries more. If the young Nonconformists 
of Mansfield could be surrounded by a wall of brass and 
never let out except in charge of a tutor, we verily believe 
that the genius loci would get at them somehow without 
their doing wuch harm to the genius loci. 

As it is, they will certainly not be shut up in a wall of 
brass. The cleverest of them will drop off into other and 
better endowed or, at least, more famous colleges, and this 
desertion will of itself be a link. Some of them will have 
friends among out-college men, or will make them. By 
degrees, even in Mansfield, the unholy distinction between 
“ smugs” and those who are not, or at least would fain not 
be smugs, will arise, and then it will be even as the other 
reprobate institutions around it. In at least some instances, 
Nonconformists are already es well-bred as other men ; and 
even if Mansfield introduces some very strange beasts 
to University association, few Oxford men could put their 
hands upon their hearts and declare that there were no 
strange beasts in their own time. Very likely (and this 
will be the crowning satiric touch) Mansfield before many 
years are over will have furnished a pillar to the Church 
of England. There is at least a remarkable case in point. 
Almost exactly three hundred years ago “the house of 
“ pure Emmanuel” was founded in the sister University ; 
not, indeed, avowedly outside the Church—that would have 
been then impossible, and would not have suited Puritan 
views—but with almost exactly the same relative ideals as 
Mansfield, and with the most elaborate system of discipline 
ever devised to attain those ideals. And the very first man 
of great distinction that Emmanuel produced was Bishop 
JoserH Hatt, a shining light of extremely unpuritan pro- 
fane literature ; the best, or nearly the best, preacher of the 
moderate High Church party for half a century; more than 
a match in his old age for the dialectics of Mitton in the 
prime of his manhood ; and the very type and model of an 
accomplished English Conservative in Church and State. 
We accept the omen. 


SIR HERBERT MACPHERSON. . 


HE death of Sir Hersert Macrnerson is much the 

most serious misfortune experienced by our army since 
the beginning of the conquest of Upper Burmah. Mis- 
calculations of the force needed to occupy the country 
thoroughly, underestimates of the amount of resistance 
likely to be encountered, want of foresight, and want of 
care have turned what might have been a comparatively 
easy piece of work into a difficult one. All this is to be 
lamented. It has caused loss of credit, life, and treasure. 
It may open a way to future difficulties. Still, nothing has 
happened which can be called a serious disaster. There is 
nothing in the condition of Burmah which cannot be cor- 
rected by an intelligent use of means which lie ready to the 
hand of the Indian Government. But the loss of one of 
the few English generals who have given undoubted proofs 
of the possession of capacity for high command is irre- 
parable. There may be, and there probably are, many 
among the officers now doing trying work in Burmah with 
spirit and capacity who will one day prove themselves fit 
to command lakge armies. At the present moment the list 
of those who have so shown their capacity is painfully 
short, and some of the names on it are borne by men who 
have outlived the period of active service. The gravity of 
the army’s loss can be best measured by the general convic- 
tion that there is only one officer who is confessedly fit to 
take Sir Herpert Macruerson’s place. Now that he is 
gone, it seems to be generally agreed that his place must be 
taken by his senior, the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
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Sir Herpert Macrnerson had already passed with ex- 
ceptional credit through the typical career of an Indian 
officer when the Afghan campaigns and the occupation of 
Egypt made his name widely known. Before 1878 he had 
gained a high reputation. He had served in the now half- 
forgotten and not very glorious Persian expedition of 1857. 
He fought his way with distinction through the most brilliant 
episodes in the suppression of the Mutiny. He was with 
HAvetock in the first relief of Lucknow, with Ourram 
through the second siege, and with Lord Ciype during the 
final operations against the mutineers and rebels in Oude. 
During these campaigns he displayed all the qualities of the 
best class of Indian officer and won for himself distinction 
and promotion. In the fighting in which he was trained 
military science went for less, and the personal qualities of 
the warrior for more, than is commonly the case in modern 
warfare. To be able to inspire his men by his example 
with the confidence to attack apparently overwhelming 
numbers was the first duty of the Indian officer, and Sir 
Hersert Macruerson never failed to discharge it. During 
the Afghan campaign he showed no want of the intellectual 
qualities of the general ; and his terribly rapid pursuit of 
the defeated Egyptians after Tel-el-Kebir was at once a 
proof of personal energy and sound calculation. Such a 
record afforded ample evidence of his capacity to conduct 
the pacification of Burmah; and his death at the age of 
fifty-nine—the age at which General Lez was directing the 
most brilliant of his campaigns in Northern Virginia—is a 

ievous misfortune for an army which has so few proved 

ers to lose. 

The work he has not lived long enough to attack shows 
no signs of becoming less difficult. Dacoity has been 
suffered, if not encouraged, to grow into the dignity of a 
considerable war, as wars go with us. A vast tract of 
country is swarming with armed bands, hardened to the life 
of partisans and inspirited by impunity. Some of these 
leaders at least appear to be fairly skilful in irregular war- 
fare. To hunt them down in a dense jungle, and over a 
soil so soft that two feet of mud is considered a com- 
paratively trifling obstacle, will tax even the energy of 
General Ronerts and the large army—judging by our 
standard—under his command. A series of combined 
movements must be carried out by small columns of 
troops acting independently. The strain on the individual 
officers will be severe, and the work of the general who 
has to direct a score of small columns to one object through 
a country without roads and without resources in food will 
be more and not less difficult than the task of the European 
general who handlesa couple of hundred thousand men in 
the midst of civilization. There is no reason to doubt that 
it will be done, and now that the gravity of the situation has 
been recognized, will be well done in the approaching winter. 
It is perhaps useless to comment again on the mismanage- 
ment shown in allowing the difficulty to reach this pitch. 
The excuse made again of late for the Indian Government— 
namely, that dacoity has been a worry in our new pos- 
sessions before—is of course no excuse at all. It only proves 
that the administration in Burmah failed to profit soon 
enough by a familiar experience. Fortunately, the facts 
have at last been recognized, and an adequate force provided. 
This, which is in itself a severe condemnation of the policy 
adopted at first, is also a guarantee for better management 


in the future. 


WHERE ARE THE POLICE? 


pues familiar cry has been raised in the Zimes by a 
gentleman whose name will secure it adequate atten- 
tion. Mr. Sa1a’s position on the present occasion is, for the 
most part, equally modest and unassailable. He claims, as 
a citizen and a ratepayer, protection from a kind of annoy- 
ance disagreeable even to an idler, but absolutely fatal to 
a hard-working man like Mr. Sava. The appeal from 
Mecklenburgh Square is the more pathetic because Blooms- 
bury and its neighbourhood are not frequented by lovers of 
rusb and glamour. In the peaceful, not to say sombre, 
vicinity of the Foundling, one may at least expect to 
live the life of respectability, and pass the days of peace. 
This, however, is not a view which commends itself to 
our masters, the roughs. The wise men who come from 
the East End report that there is every prospect of a 
stormy winter. In the first place, there is unhappily 
much genuine distress, which the revival of trade, so con- 
fidently predicted the other day by Lord Dersy, cannot, 


for some time at least, do anything to remove. In the 
second place, there is a considerable army of loafers, who 
scent from afar a revival in their favourite pursuit of 
trading on the unobtrusive poverty of others. But before 
the East marches on the West, it seems that we may have 
to encounter small bodies of skirmishers, determined to 
take time by the forelock, and turn a dishonest penny while 
the sun still occasionally shines. One of these ragged regi- 
ments is described by Mr. Sata as “ slowly working their 
“ way round the Square pretending to sing hymns.” This 
is, indeed, a singular form of false pretence, almost as strange 
as that which Dr. Jonnson, with unusual versatility, at- 
tributed, on the spur of the moment, to the wife of the 
abusive bargee. But, while these people averse to work 
were working their way, and squaring, so to speak, the 
Mecklenburgh circle, they did not confine themselves to 
parodies of Dr. Watts. They “ kept incidentally mention- 
“ing from time to time that they belonged to the great 
“army of the unemployed.” This advance guard of the 
Grand Army, if Miss Yonce will forgive the partial 
plagiarism, would perhaps be rather puzzled if they read 
Mr. Saxa’s eloquent account of their proceedings. 

Indignation makes prose as well as verse, and Mr. Sara’s 
vivid description of his wrongs will come home, as Lord 
Durrerin would say, to men’s business and bosoms. “ Half 
“ deafened by their din, I went to the window and besought 
“ the brawlers to go away. They insolently refused to move 
“ on, and I was furthermore assailed with a flood of horribly 
“ filthy language.” Worse than all, when two of the 
roughs began to knock at the front door, and Mr. Sata 
naturally wished to give them into custody on obvious 
grounds—which, in a tone of needless apology, he describes 
as “ public”—he had to wait an hour before his servant 
could find a policeman. Sir CHarLes WARREN has no doubt 
already felt it his duty to inquire into the reason for this 
extraordinary difficulty and delay. We are aware that the 
Chief Commissioner complains of a deficiency in the number 
of men under his command, and Parliament will probably 
have very soon to sanction an increase in the force. But it 
cannot be necessary, even in the present state of things, to 
leave a whole metropolitan district unprotected between 
five and six o'clock in the afternoon. Mr. Sata speculates 
on the nature of the ement which may have detained 
the guardians of order. “ Possibly,” he says, “ the police 
“were too much engaged in hammering out with their 
“truncheons the brains of harmless little dogs to be on 
“ their beat in my neighbourhood.” Now the police do not 
hammer out the brains of harmless little dogs, as Mr. Sata 
ought to know. It is their duty, under the wise directions 
of Sir Cuartes Warren, to kill mad dogs, and to see 
that all dogs are muzzled. This duty, in spite of shrieks 
from “Ourpa,” who suggests, with her usual good taste, 
that they are deceived by the canine symptoms of “sexual 
“ excitement,” they discharge in an admirable manner, and 
at much risk to themselves. Mr. Sata would surely admit 
that it is worse to be bitten by a mad dog than to be dis- 
turbed in the composition of a leading article. It is a 
pity that he should have introduced into his letter, the rest 
of which will commend itself to all Londoners, this mis- 
representation of a totally irrelevant controversy. Thousands 
will owe him a debt of gratitude if he assists by his inter- 
vention to deliver them from the shrieks and howls of dis- 
reputable vagabonds. 


MR. DILLON AT WOODFORD. 


bt ay decidedly hopeful sign of the times in Ireland that 
Mr. Ditton’s speech at the Woodford demonstration 
the other day should be described by those who are hoping 
for a “bad winter” as an important one. Important it is, 
of course, in a certain sense—in the sense, that is to say, in 
which a ruined gambler takes an important step when he 
exchanges his “ broad domains” for a back attic; but in no 
other sense. For Mr. Drtton’s Woodford speech contains 
abundant evidence of Mr. Diixon’s consciousness that the 
prospect of anything like a general renewal of the land war 
is becoming more and more remote, that the tenant-farmers 
over almost all Ireland have to all appearance no stomach 
at all for such a fight, and that it is only here and there, in 
places like Woodford—where, as Mr. Mortzy once said 
when the inhabitants boycotted a funeral and, if we re- 
member rightly, attempted to stone the mourners, “the 
“ feeling” is occasionally “very bad”—that an unfor- 


tunate agitator can find any material to work upon. 
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So significant, indeed, is the “local” tone 
of Mr. Ditton’s speech that it might have prepared us for 
the very encouraging extract which appeared in the Times 
of Thursday last from a “Justice of the Peace and one of 
the oldest Grand Jurors of a southern county of Ireland.” 
This highly authoritative witness assures us that the agi- 
tation in his neighbourhood appears to be utterly “ played 
“ out”; that the tenants are “ completely dumbfoundered ” 
and are glad to make terms with their landowners, who on 
their side are meeting them with all fair consideration ; and 
that, if the Government prove firm, “one year will see an 
“ end to boycotting, Moonlighters, and mob law.” 

The very form of Mr. Drtton’s advice to his hearers 
suggests a new uneasiness as to the spirit in which the 
conflict he is endeavouring to excite will be carried on. 
Among the recommendations on which he most strongly 
insisted was one which indicates clearly enough his sus- 
picion that the staunchness of one of the two combatants is 
not to be relied on. Tenants, he urges, who have made an 
offer to their landlords of a certain proportion of the rent 
and have been refused should pay that proportion into the 
hands of two or three trustees in whom they have con- 
fidence. If you really mean fighting, says Mr. Di.ton, 
“ you must do this for two reasons; first of all, because you 
“want means to support the men who are hit first, and, 
“ secondly, because you want to prohibit traitors going 
“ behind your back” and behaving like honest men. The 
first of these alleged reasons need not detain us; for it is 
not the true, or, at any rate, it is much the less weighty, 
one. Hitherto the League itself has managed to supply 
“ means to support the men who are hit first,” and if the 
resources of the League run short, we may be pretty 
sure that the tenants will not be able to supply its place. 
They cannot all maintain each other in idleness on the 
rent that they are withholding from their landlords. 
Undoubtedly it was the second of Mr. Ditton’s argu- 
ments which he chiefly wished to enforce, and a very 
significant argument it is under the circumstances. There 
was no way, he said, to deal with a traitor except to 
get his money under lock and key, and then, if he 
betrays his comrades, “ close upon the money and use 
“it for the purposes of the organization.” No doubt it 
is an effectual way of dealing with “a traitor”; but it is 
not a promising sign of the morale of an army when precau- 
tions so elaborate and so universal have to be taken against 
treachery. A general who prepares for an engagement by 
directing all his soldiers to lodge security that they will not 
run away would hardly be thought to display that confi- 
dence in them which is the surest pledge of victory. Mr. 
Dit1o0n’s advice, as it stands, is open to the obvious objec- 
tion that, the greater its necessity, the less the probability 
of its being followed ; since the disinclination of a tenant to 
“ post his money” is hardly likely to be less marked than 
his inclination to commit the treachery of paying his 
debts. Mr. Ditton is a little more persuasive perhaps 
in his exhortations to the tenants not “to buy in a 
“ falling market,” but rather to “ bear that market,” in the 
stock-gambler’s language, still further by withholding rents ; 
to go on with the agitation, as he cynically puts it, “ until 
“they have got their farms cheap,” and then they can drop 
it. No doubt an appeal to personal cupidity is more likely 
to prove effective than an invocation of loyalty to a common 
cause. But it will be for the Government to show bya 
firm administration of the law that Mr. Ditton’s notable 
process for the cheapening of farms is not to be worked 
with anything like its old success ; and that, if pursued too 
far, it will result in converting the tenant-farmer who 
resorts to it, not into a peasant proprietor, but only, and 
that only under the most favourable circumstances, into a 
“ re-admitted caretaker.” 


PORT HAMILTON, 


yey eighteen months have now elapsed since the acquirement 
by Great Britain from Korea of the three islands 
within whose midst lies the sheet of water known as Port 
Hamilton. For twelve long a the late Sir Parkes had 
urged upon his superiors at Whitehall the desirability of annexin 
the group, and he lived to see the advice so persistently tend 
acted upon, almost the last official act of his career being the con- 
clusion of an arrangement with the Korean Government, whereby, 
in consideration of a sum of money, Port Hamilton became the 


the China seas, and Port Hamilton now forms an integral part of 
Her Britannic Majesty’s dominions, If looked for on a small map, 
our new coaling-station in the Far East will probably remain in- 
visible; whilst search in a larger atlas will be rewarded by the 
discovery of three small dots lying to the southward of the Korean 
ninsula, and situated a little nearer to the latter than to 
Quelpart Island, from which they are distant some forty miles. 
‘These dots denote the three islands forming Port Hamilton; but, 
beyond this fact, the inquirer will learn little unless he is possessed 
of a chart of that region, for the maps in common use are pa 
jected on too small a scale to present the accurate details of so 
apparently insignificant a group. Let us endeavour to supply 
the want. 
As Cay mentioned, Port Hamilton is a sheet of water pro- 
tected on sides by three islands, the largest of these, Sudo, 
forming its western boundary, whilst Sunhodo incloses it to the 
north-east, and Observatory Island, with its satellite, Sentry 
Island, shuts in the opening to the southward, the general direction 
of the haven running (roughly) NN.W. and SS.E. Throughout 
the whole Nan How group, of which it forms part, can be found 
no harbour comparable to Port Hamilton for depth of water, 
security of anchorage, accessibility at all times and in all weathers, 
and for purposes of defence. Quelpart Island, on which more 
than one European nation has from time to time cast longing eyes, 
only a single harbour at its north-east extremity, known 
as Beaufort Anchorage, and here the current is so strong as to 
expose vessels to great dangers and unfit it for a coaling-station. 
No such drawback exists at Port Hamilton, and in every respect 
its physical advantages are remarkable. Sodo, the chief island, is 
some three and a half miles long by one mile in breadth, Sunhodo, 
the second, about half that size; and by the proximity of their 
northern extremities they form a spacious and well-sheltered 
harbour a little less than two miles in length, but exceeding one 
in breadth, with a depth varying from nine to twelve fathoms, 
and a mud bottom of such tenacity that it becomes hard to tri 
the anchor after a few days in the roadstead. Within Observa- 
tory Island vessels can find a clean shelving beach should an 
emergency arise rendering it necessary to heave them down for 
repairs, Although wood is scarce, water is plentiful, of excellent 
quality and easily embarked; whilst the group is clear of danger 
on all sides, and no difficulty is experienced in entering by night, 
unless the weather chance to be more than ordinarily thick, when 
extra precaution becomes necessary, as in every other harbour. 
Another circumstance that affords security to Port Hamilton is 
the height attained by the hills on all three of the islands, whereby 
the anchorage is protected from gales, although during certain 
winds a berth on the east side of the harbour is recommended 
to avoid the squalls which occasionally sweep round its western 
bight. In Sodo the range, or backbone which runs throughout 
its length averages from five to six hundred feet in altitude; 
while Sharp Peak, in Sunhodo, towers upwards to nearly eight 
hundred feet in height. From these hills trickle the many 
rivulets to be found throughout the islands, the great majority 
of which discharge into the harbour; and round their mouths 
stand the four or five villages that shelter the two thousand 
Koreans who inhabit the group. These people have shown much 
readiness to assist our men in the erection of barracks and 
other necessary buildings, finding such employment more profit- 
able than fishing or the cultivation of millet, to which their 
sole attention has hitherto been directed. Of the two principal 
entrances to the port, that from the south-east is the best 
and most commonly used, owing to the superior depth of water 
in the channel, which is never less than seven fathoms at low - 
tides. The northern entrance is much shallower, and fit only for 
small vessels ; but both lend themselves readily to defence works 
of the simplest kind; and by means of torpedoes and mines the 
harbour can be rendered practically impregnable, for the high land 
surrounding it would prevent an enemy, unle.s provided with 
mortars, from throwing shell into the anchorage. Some seventy 
marines now garrison Port Hamilton, for whose accommodation 
comfortable quarters have been erected, even a lawn-tennis ground 
being provided for the recreation of officers and men, who must 
be sufficiently lonely except when the British squadron visits the 
haven. As to the exact nature of the defences with which Port 
Hamilton is provided, but little is known beyond official circles, - 
although there is reason to believe that they are amply adequate 
to the requirements of the place. Telegraphic communication 


pro of Great Britain. In the spring of last year possession 
of es Ged sor wes formally taken by the British squadron in 


exists between the group and Hongkong; but all messages are 


_ addressed to the admiral in command of our squadron, and their 


contents kept strictly private. Although the cold is very severe 
in winter, ice never accumulates in the port to such an extent as 


to impede navigation. 


Eighteen months ago the clouds in the East were heayy and 
storm-laden; France and China were engaged in an unofficial 
war; whilst the relations between the latter country and Japan 
were on a most unsatisfactory footing. On the Afghan frontier 
the Penj-deh affair had rendered a rupture between England and 
Russia imminent, and those amongst us who were familiar with 
the Far East reflected with regret on the incalculable damage 
which a few swift cruisers in the hands of an enterprising enemy 
might inflict upon our vast commercial interests in that region. 
At this juncture the news of the Union Jack being hoisted on the 
shores of Port Hamilton reached the British public, rousing in 
them much less interest than would assuredly have been awakened 
had the supreme importance of these obscure islets planted in a 
little-frequented strait been fully recognized. A single glance at.. 
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the position they occupy will serve to show their value as command- 
ing northern Chinese waters generally and standing sentry over 
both the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan, whilst the intense 
chagrin with which our new annexation was viewed in Eastern 
Europe bore ample testimony to its strategic value. Previous to 
our acquiring Port Hamilton the nearest place at which the ships 
arding our interests in that quarter could have coaled is Hong- 
free. and the next nearest Kudat, in North Borneo, and this 
enormous distance from a base would have crippled the powers of 
a steam fleet materially. Now, secure in the possession of these 
islets, we may await the course of events with tranquillity, and 
view with satisfaction the great trade which, in the near future, 
the opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway will establish be- 
tween Europe, China, and Japan. Moreover, within the last three 
ears a country hitherto so opposed to foreign intercourse as to 
fore gained the name of the “‘ Hermit Nation” has been induced 
to abandon its old policy of reserve and to throw its es open to 
the world. On November 26, 1883, a treaty with Korea was 
signed at Seoul by Sir Harry Parkes under which British subjects 
were secured full liberty to travel and trade in the interior of that 
country, together with many other substantial advantages. A new 
field for commercial enterprise is thus presented, although as yet 
the Koreans do not appear the rs of surplus wealth suffi- 
cient to tempt the foreign trader, nor are the commodities produced 
by them of great value. The currency alone makes interchange 
difficult, as will be readily understood on learning that it requires 
two ponies to carry coin to the value of thirty pounds! The 
mineral resources of Korea are, however, reported to be extensive, 
and a further acquaintance may bring to light many products that 
will render commercial intercourse with them a profitable matter. 
As regards the coal to be kept in store at Port Hamilton, there is 
always an abundance procurable as long as China and Japan keep 
their harbours open to us. The former country contains some of 
the richest coal seams in the world ; but the fetters of —— 
and superstition combine to cripple the industry, with the result 
that the amount procured bears no proportion to the requirements 
either of trade or comfort. At the great Kaiping Colliery, near 
‘Tien-tsin, the annual output only averages some eighty thousand 
tons; while at Kelung, in Formosa, less than half that amount is 
raised to the surface in the course of the year. The Japanese 
seem to have adopted a system of mining so imperfect as to be 
manag A unremunerative, if not entailing more frequently a dead 
oss. With the advance of knowledge all this must chaage, and 
the mineral treasures of both China and Japan will become a 
source of wealth to their inhabitants as well as to the nations 
trading with them ; and, whilst the Union Jack flies beside Port 
Hamilton, we can contemplate extended commercial relations with 
both countries in a spirit of unmixed satisfaction, 


THE WILD DUCK SEASON. 


ae middle of October should, according to the experience of 
ordinary sport, be a little too early for abundant flights of 
wild fowl ; yet, perhaps, in no recent year has game of this descrip- 
tion been so plentiful, at least in the political world asnow. Ever 
since the prorogation of Parliament the air has been positively 
darkened with these creatures—a word which happens to be in 
the present iustance unusually felicitous and applicable, for the 
creative hand is unusually evident in them. About every two or 
three days lately, some swapping mallard has been started, some 
mare’s-nest of the most approved construction unveiled; and the 
competition between the chief flushers of the birds, the chief 
architects of the nests, has been conducted with an eager emulation 
and a solemnity of warning on each side against the wicked 
practices of the opposition establishment, which is extraordi- 
narily funny. One day the Nightly Gossip publishes an elaborate 
statement of a scheme by which Lord Randolph Churchill is 
going to disestablish the Church, divide its revenues equally 
among the heads of all the Radical Caucuses (which are thus to be 
bought over to Tory democracy), and strengthen the defences of 
the nation by condemning the Archbishop of Canterbury and all 
the clergy to compulsory service for fourteen years in the army 
or navy, according to their option, The next day the Chloroform 
Gazette announces that a distinguished statesman has “called at 
our office” or has been “ consulted by our representative,” and 
has observed, with statesmanlike ambiguity, that he could an he 
would, but all he may say is that the safest thing is, in any case, 
to attach absolutely no confidence to anything said by the Nightly 
Gossip. So they keep the ball up till a new one is necessary, and 
then one or other lays hold of some document which is not in the 
least confidential, and not particularly novel or important, pub- 
lishes it as a “secret memorandum,” and enlarges on the vast 
moment of the affair. And if, as sometimes happens, any one of 
the important discoveries is conclusively proved to be mere moon- 
shine or mere mendacity, the discoverer retires congratulating 
himself that he has “ prevented a nefarious scheme from taking 
final shape,” or something to that effect. 

Even in ye se which do not directly lend themselves 
to this kind of charlatanry, minor signs of the same firm belief 
in the desire of the public to be gulled by personal statements 
appear. Devices which, though of course not new, have been 
comparatively little used in the better class of English journals 
for many years, reappear. Foreign Correspondents appear to 
have been instructed from home, or to have come to the con- 


clusion for their talented selves that, as that great authority 
Dr. Firmin informed his son, “ the public desires more 
news.” ven the soberest newspapers allow their Correspondents 
to emulate, if not to imitate, the freaks of the inimitable person 
whom Blanqui described so graphically. ‘Ihe intentions of the 
French Government, and the views held in Austria about the 
Eastern Question, are caught from the lips of mysteriously un- 
named dignities who hold the royal cup and saucer in their hand, 
and thoughtfully order cold beef and brown sherry for the fortu- 
nate and well-informed publicist ina manner which would have 
done credit to the immortal Mr. Archer himself. Of course, we 
say, this sort of thing is not new—the very names which we 
have just introduced show that it is not, and they might be con- 
tinued backward by an illustrious chain of others, ending in the 
Reverend Mr. Nisby ; or still further back in Sir Politick Would- 
be, and the less famous gulls and quidnuncs of the Elizabethan 
pamphlets. But the curious thing is, that while for a considerable 
eriod of years almost all well-bred and well-educated people at 
east combined to laugh this sort of thing down, and did for some 
time keep it out of the newspapers most read by themselves, and 
therefore most affected by those who wished to ape them, of 
late the wheel seems to have gone back again, There are now at 
least three large and stately monthly periodicals directly and 
avowedly catering for a public desire, not to read something valu- 
able on a given question, but to know what somebody with a name 
has to say on that question. The signed article, as an article, 
indeed has not made its way into English morning papers directly, 
but it appears to be creeping and edging its way in, despite the 
very elaborate and fi expression of disappointment with it 
which one of its greatest encouragers—Mr. John Morley—gave of 
his experience in summing-up his editorship of the Fortnightly 
Review. But out of the sacred columns of leaders the personal 
element gets more and more prominent, and it does not require 
much acuteness to see that with the personal element the propa- 
gation of the tribe of canards is very closely connected indeed. 
Of the effects of this connexion in other matters besides political 
ones we spoke a year or two ago, and things have become a 
little worse since. The occasions on which persons of whom, in 
whatever manner, the public has ever heard at all may be gratitied 
orenraged according to their temperament by the public heari 
of them again appear to be as ps atm and as various as the muc 
ridiculed reasons for presentation to royalty. And neither williag 
nor unwilling victims of this sort of thing can say that they “ can’t 
think how these things get into the papers.” It is perfectly well 
known how they get into the papers. There are periodicals which 
have a regular tariff for tittle-tattle, and there are persons— 
hangers on the skirts of literature and society—who make this 
taritf contribute to their necessities with an equal indifference to 
considerations of criticism and to considerations of good manners. 
It has sometimes struck us as odd, considering the combined 
avidity and gullibility of the members of this curious profession, 
that more deliberate hoaxes are not put off on them. For instance, 
there are certain placesin London when a few hints dropped in a judi- 
ciously loud but.at the same time apparently confidential tone to 
a friend would probably take form next week in a 
as the following :— 

Mr. — —- —— has been for some time past engaged, at the special 
suggestion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, on an English translation of 
the celebrated work of St. Augustine De Contemnenda Fide. This work 
(which, it will be remembered, was only discovered a few years ago) has 
not vet received the attention it deserves; and the Archbishop, feeling the 
exaggerated prominence given to Faith in the present day, has thought that 
it would supply a useful corrective. 1t is hoped that Mr. Burne Jones will 
be persuaded to furnish a frontispiece, representing “ St. Augustine Perform- 
ing an Act of Contempt.” Illustrations of this Act are very rare in 
Christian art (there is, we think, not one recorded in the late M. Didron’s 
elaborate work ; but that may be due to its lamented incompleteness), and 
Mr. Burne Jones’s treatment of the subject will be looked forward to with 
much interest. 


This is the kind of thing that the British public apparently loves 
in literature and art, or about literature and art. » if so, it 
certainly gets it in plenty at the present day. 

But it is not about literature and art that we happen to be think- 
ing most at the present moment, but about politics, It appears to 
be of very little use, yet it is still aduty to discharge the inane 
munus, to assure, as any one who knows can very sincerely assure, 
the British gobemouche that all these private informations in 
politics, all these “ A distinguished diplomatist told me,” all these 
“‘ We telegraphed instantly to Lord Salisbury (reply paid), and in 
a short time received the following,” are, when they are not 
absolutely untrustworthy, absolutely unimportant. In the last 
twenty years there have been two, and we think not more than 
two, instances in which the venality of subordinate persons 
employed by the Government was successfully practised on by, or 
spontaneously offered itself to, what is called “newspaper enter- 

rise,” and so gave gossips a primeus which was genuine and 
important, These were the cases of the Schouvaloff Agreement 
and of the first draft of Mr. Gladstone’s last Reform Bill, But in 
each case this was private information surreptitiously obtained, and 
against the will of the political persons concerned. The “ kite” as 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule intentions which was set flying 
last winter may be quoted as an actual example where important 
information was voluntarily given in an indirect and semi-private 
way ; but it is not entirely » case in point, and Mr. Gladstone has 
for some time ceased to be anything but a general exception to all 
rules. Besides, kite-flying is not quite the same as canard-starting, 
though the distinction, it may be owned, is rather a subtle one. 
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The kite-flyer wishes to see what the public thinks on a certain 
int ; the canard-starter simply wishes to feed and gull it with 
se information. To speak with precision the kite and the canard 

of the political world, though birds of a feather, differ in their 

final causes, and, generally speaking, the public, though it might 
take some interest in a kite even if it knew he was a kite, would 
take none whatever in a canard if it knew he was a canard. Ac- 
cordingly, the canard always presents itself as (to drop the 
metaphor) a true and authentic piece of news, and is received by 
the public as such, and apparently welcomed to the great profit 
of the whole generation of penny-a-liners, gutter-journalists, 
lobby-editors, and the like. And yet the funniest thing is that, of 
those who swallow all this mendacious stuff, the majority certainly 
must have a shrewd suspicion that it is mendacious. Even if they 
do not know how extremely rare private information which is of the 
slightest value is as a matter of fact, it might surely occur to them 
that, in the present multitude of platform speeches and the present 
hunger of constituents and the general for the public utterances 
of statesmen, any politician of eminence is pretty certain when he 
hasanythingof importance to tell the public to “ keep hisain fishguts 
for his ain seamaws,” and not togive the dainty dish to the “repre- 
sentatives” who wear out his back-door bell and the matting of 
his servants’ hall, or who, worse still, claim an entrance to his study. 

To expect them to go further, and to consider that in the present 

state of politics in almost all nations almost every statesman lives 

from hand to mouth, and hardly knows what he is going to do till 
the very moment comes for doing it (at which time private 
information becomes merely a secret de polichinelle), might be to 

expect too much political wisdom. But canard-eating is not a 

wholesome regimen, though canard-providing may perhaps be 

a protitable industry; and fortunately this is one of the rare 

instances in which it is possible to some extent to extinguish the 

demand by stopping the supply. If the kind of news-mongeri 

noticed in this article were Teft to one or two well-known a 

disreputable publications, the public appetite for it would cease 

soon enough. It is the occasional condescension to it by purveyors 
ho, as a rule, give sound food that helps to sell the wares of the 


w 
impostor. 


AUSTRALIAN WINES. 


E do not intend in the course of this article to discuss the 
merits of the quarrel which has arisen between the 
Australian wi wers and the authorities of the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition, and in which probably the last word has by no 
means been said. The Report of the Commissioners appointed by 
the Prince of Wales to inquire into the grievance certainly dis- 
closed the fact that more facilities existed for tasting Colonial 
wines than most people were aware of, and it is a pity that these 
facilities were not made known more publicly, Our own experi- 
ence has been gained in a roundabout and more difficult manner. 
The young men serving at the bars professed entire ignorance 
of some of the best known Australian wines, and quite er 
declared that they had only one Queensland wine, althoug' 
there are twenty-eight varieties mentioned in the Catalogue. 
fasting at the bar in any case must have been an unsatisfac- 
tory method; as it was, it proved entirely nugatory. By the 
kindness of individual gentlemen, however, we have been able 
to obtain varieties of the wines most relied on for export, 
to taste them at leisure, and to compare them with Euro- 
pean wines of similar price and quality, which, after all, is 
the great test to which Australian wines must be brought. 
It may be well imagined that the disappointment of the pro- 
ducers must be very great at the ill-success which has attended 
their efforts to place their wines in a prominent position before 
the public by means of the Exhibition, and it can be gauged 
only by the high expectations they had formed. This is ex- 
emplified by the following extract from an article written by 
Mr. Hubert de Castella, himself one of the largest wine-growers 
in his colony, in the special Victorian Handbook before the open- 
ing of the Exhibition:—“ The Exhibition will be, we are told, 
apart from the scientific and artistic dispiay,a long national picnic, 
at which the people of Great Britain are called to judge of the 
food and drink supplied by her immense Empire. Their judgment 
will not be left to chance, or to the confusion and fatigue of one 
single tasting of a collection of samples. It will a well- 
considered verdict, repeated by an ever-recruiting jury. It will be 
directed against young Australi ly pre; » perhaps, for 
th oneal h of low-priced 
' There is a t scarcity at the present time of pure low-pri 

wines, and if Crustralia could fill the gap the benefit would be very 
great on both sides of the account. Owing tothe phylloxera and 
6ther causes, it has become exceedingly difficult to obtain the pure 
ordinaire so largely drunk in France and exported in increasing 
uantities to England. Rough Italian and Portugal wines of the 
west class are now imported into Bordeaux on a large scale, and 
are there worked up to be sold at a price no longer remunerative 
for the native wines. Any one tasting these modern productions 
against the pure Médoc of a few years ago will perceive the 
generic difference, and would hail with satisfaction, especially from 
our own colonies, a pure palatable wine which could come into 
our markets without manipulation. Unfortunately the Australian 
do not seem to have considered this branch of the 


subject. On the lists before us there are very few wines under 
twenty-four shillings per dozen, and these not at all of a type to 
supply the want we are speaking of. They have impo vines 
from Germany, Portugal, Bordeaux, Burgundy, Spain, Austria, 
Madeira, the Cape, aud even from Persia. This was, no doubt, a 
wise measure, in order, in the first instance, to ascertain the grape 
best suited to the soil; but many years have now elapsed, and 
still, the varieties being kept distinct, the same vineyards in 
many cases produce types of hock, port, claret, Burgundy, sherry, 
Tokay, Madeira, and the like. Now the manufactures of many 
of these wines differ entirely from each other, and we do not see 
how it is possible to combine them with advantage in the same 
establishment. And can the distinction between them possibly be 
kept up in the future? Unless the vines are constantly renewed, 
the intiuence of soil and climate will gradually tend to assimilate 
the flavour, and wines made from the various grapes will only 
differ in colour and degrees of strength. Already this is a great 
deal the case, and some of the samples of sherry and chablis are 
very difficult to distinguish except by appearance, Australia 
certainly does not suffer from want of enterprise; but, if her wine- 
growers would not waste their energies in producing a multiplicity 
of wines from the same district, but concentrate them upon culti- 
vating that vine exclusively which is best suited to the soil, and 
refining the wine obtained from it, we think it would be more to 
their advantage as exporters. We say as exporters, because if 
wine-drinkers in Australia like to have these scarcely-recognizable 
imitations of the wines of Europe, there is no harm in supplying 
them; but it does not seem to us that there will be a demand for 
them in the old countries, There is no lack of wines at present 
of the finer growths in any of the wine-producing countries to be 
bought at from high to moderate prices; and, value for value, 
these remain superior, so far as our experience goes, to anything 
that Australia has yet produced. 

In viticulture, as in many other industries, Victoria has taken 
the lead ; her vineyards now cover about 10,000 acres, and she 
shows over two hundred samples of wine at the Exhibition, com- 
prising the infinite varieties mentioned above. Of these the 
characteristics seem to be great body, full but often unpleasingz 
bouquet, and an earthy or medicinal flavour underlying the first 
taste. Those of the Burgundy type seem to approach nearest to 
their name; the bouquet is cleaner and more pleasing than the 
other wines, and the Havour better and less earthy; but if tried 
against a stout Pommard, at a similar retail price to that quoted 
in the list, the advantage will clearly lie on the side of Europe. 
The wines called Riesling (in Australia transformed into Reisling) 
shipped from St. Hubert’s vineyard possess a flavour something 
between Chablis and Niersteiner, and are light and clean, 
though wanting in roundness; some of the same name, how- 
ever, from other shippers are of a totally different character, and 
much more resemble a Spanish Vai de Peas. Hermitage 
would seem to be a favourite wine from the number of samples 
sent, both white and red; the red is of enormous body 
and of a rich dark colour, but the bouquet is unpleasing, and the 
taste strikes us as unclean; the white is a strong wine, full and 
sweet flavour, but cloying. We also tasted a specimen of Sparkling 
Hermitage, which was a very palatable wine. Of the port, 
sherry, and madeira we would rather not speak. It may be that 
age will remedy some of the defects, for it is curious that, though 
some of the vineyards have been established as long as twenty 
years, the wines that seem to be relied on are those of 1883, 1884, 
and, in many cases, 1885. These cannot be said to be properly 
matured; there is no trace of fermentation, but the wines 
have not thrown off their youthful characteristics, and the earthy 
flavour may be one of them, The great body which seems 
inherent in all these wines may be a relic of the manufac- 
ture of the former times, when, as Mr. de Castella puts it, 
“the Colonial taste was for strong drinks,” or it may be that 
it is caused by the thickness of the skin of the grape, owin 
to a deliciency of moisture at certain times of the year. Unti 
this strength is overcome, it will operate as a deterrent to 
its extensive consumption in this country; what is desired is 
a wine of moderate strength, and not one of which the effects 
are felt after one or two glasses. From a temperance point 
of view, however, it is not to be deplored that ove of the 
chief defects in Australian wine seems to be its deadness ; 
there is no “invitation” in it, to use a term well known in Bor- 
deaux, such as exists in good wines even of quite a low standard, 
and creates the undetinable feeling which induces a man to re- 
fill his glass, and possibly to finish the bottle. 

Australians are persevering men, aud we may be quite sure they 
will not rest satistied with the progress they have already made. 
Indeed, to a certain extent they quite recognize their own defi- 
ciencies, The Vigneron, the journal of the Wine Association of 
Victoria, in its March issue says:— Whilst some of the wines 
we produce are of such quality as to render them in every respect 
fit to compete with some of the favourite vintages of Europe, still 
we must admit that a large proportion of the two or three million 
gallons which the vineyards of Australia produce annually needs 
a certain amount of skilful manipulation ere it can realize the 
market price of drinkable wine.” ‘The first part of the quotation is 
tinged with a very pardonable sanguineness, for we do not think 
the time has yet come when Australian wines can compete 
successfully with any of the wines in general use in Europe. 
We trust, however, that they have a great future before them, 
and that they will yet figure largely in the world’s consumption. 


Perhaps that end has been rather retarded than advanced by 
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showing such a variety of sorts, many of them unpalatable, and 
most of them immature; but a time must come when the soil 
and climate will have operated upon these vines brought from 
all parts, and then we shall know what Australian wine really is, 
and be able to estimate its value. We shall then have not distant 
resemblances to port, sherry, claret, and a host of others, though it 
may be partaking of the nature of one or other of these, but a 
genuine vin du pays, differing of course in quality in different 
districts, and influenced by the various conditions of climate in 
the vast continent, just as France produces champagne, Burgundy, 
and claret, but still a wine peculiar to herself and distinctive from 
that of Europe. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


y Directors of the Bank of England on Thursday raised 
their rate of discount to 4 per cent., having retained it at 3} 

r cent, for eight weeks. It was time to move, for their position 
is very unsatisfactory. Towards the close of last year the 
Directors allowed their stock of gold to be drawn upon too long, 
and they have never taken effective steps to replenish it. The 
result is that now the whole stock of the metal held by them 
amounts to but a trifle over 20 millions, and that the reserve 
barely exceeds 10} millions, Under any circumstances this 
would be an entirely inadequate reserve in the early autumn, 
when so many demands are sure to come upon the market. As 
matters stand, it is so inadequate as to be dangerous, Always, 
as our readers are aware, there is an expansion of the note and 
the coin circulation in the autumn, due to causes that have 
often been explained in these columns. Just now there is 
also going on, as we pointed out last week, an improvement in 
trade. For more than a year prices have been rapidly rising upon 
the Stock Exchange, the rise ranging from 50 to 400 or 500 
per cent. Perhaps, if the whole mass of securities dealt in upon 
the London Stock Exchange were taken in the aggregate, the 
increase in their value compared with the early part of last 
year would not be less than from 75 to 100 per cent.; 
probably it is considerably more. It follows that to purchase 
the same nominal amount of stock now, about twice as much 
money would have to be — away as would have had to 
be paid a year and a half ago. the case of American 
securities, the rise is very much more than this, in vast 
numbers of these securities the rise ranging from 300 to 600 
or 700 per cent., and, as the chief business being done 
upon the Stock Exchange just now is in American railroad 
securities, it follows that the amount of money required to pay for 
American railroad stocks is five or six times as great as it was 
barely a year and a half ago. It is, indeed, often more than this; 
for a year and a half ago business in American railroad securities 
‘was almost at an end owing to the long-continued fall. Now 
the extraordinary rise has attracted speculators of all kinds and 
classes, and the dealings in those securities are enormously great. 
For the Stock Exchange alone, therefore, there is an enormously 
increased demand for loanable capital; and, while this demand is 
steadily growing, there is at the same time, as observed above, an 
increased demand for trade. As we mentioned last week, there 
has been a very considerable rise in a large number of commodities, 
and the number is extending every day, while the symptoms of 
improvement are likewise spreading. To deal in commodities, 
therefore, more capital is required than was required a little time 
ago, and, as business becomes more active, a larger amount of 
business is likewise done. In both ways, therefore, the amount 
of capital required for carrying on the business of the country 
is very much larger than it was even quite lately, Add to 
all this that, as the improvement in trade continues, the demand 
for labour becomes greater and the rate of wages tends to rise. 
In every way, then, the demand for loanable capital here at 
home is steadily growing, both in the metropolis and in the 
provinces, while the Stock Exchange is borrowing more and 
more. The provinces are drawing upon the capital for the un- 
employed surplus money that had the, sent up to London to be 
employed here, use there was no demand for it at home. In 
all periods of improving trade there is an outflow of money from 


capital both to extend business and to pay wages is so strong, that 
the money taken out to move the wheat is not returned to 
any considerable extent. It is to be anticipated, therefore, that 
when the demand on account of the harvesting of the cotton crop 
begins, there will be such a stringency in the New York money 
market as will lead to a drain of gold from this country to New 
York. The disturbance in the money market due to these regular 
and well-understood causes has been aggravated by the condition 
of the banking world and by the action of the Treasury. The 
banking laws of the United States are such that the bank-note: 
circulation is steadily being diminished, and this is causing a con- 
siderable contraction of thecurrency. At the same time the enormous. 
surplus in the Treasury is compelling the Government to pay off debt 
very rapidly. This payment of debt itself largely contracts the cur- 
rency, and thus the money market is being disturbed by political 
considerations and fiscal legislation. Already, then, we have had. 
a beginning of gold shipments from this country to the United 
States; but it is too early yet to judge whether the shipments are 
likely to become seriously large. With the small stock of gold 
that the Bank of England holds, it is clear that gold shipments of 
any considerable amount would cause a rapid and serious rise in 
the value of money in London. Many ook judges are of opinion 
that much gold will not be taken; but against this opinion is to- 
be set the fact that even now, with the disturbance of the New 

York money market owing to the harvesting of the wheat almost 
at an end, the stringency in that money market continues suffi- 
ciently great to cause gold shipments; and we have still to face 
the effect of the harvesting of the cotton crop. Moreover,. 
and this is perhaps the most serious matter to bear in mind, 
a marked improvement in the trade of the United States. 
has always hitherto been attended by a very considerable 
expansion of the currency. It is true that the currency has 
been steadily increased for some years past by the coinage 
annually of twenty-four millions of silver dollars; but against 
this is to be set the contraction due to the reduction of the bank- 
note circulation. And, further, it is to be borne in mind that, in 
spite of the coinage of silver, a proportion of that silver has never 
yet been got into circulation. It is not improbable, therefore, 

according to all previous experience, that there may be a demand 
for gold which will lead to a considerable drain from Europe this. 
autumn. The value of money even now is much higher in New 
York than it is in London, and the value of money in New York 
is certain to be higher still when the outflow on account of the 
cotton crop begins. If trade goes on improving, there will like~ 
wise be a continued outflow of money from New York to the 
interior to enable all kinds of business to be extended, and to pay 
the increased wages that will become necessary; and apparently 
the Americans have the means of satisfying their demand, inas- 
much as their exports of wheat are very much larger now than 
they were a year ago. The cotton exports will, of course, be much 
as usual; while the demand in Europe for American railroad 
securities of all kinds has been exceedingly large for over a year. 
But, if there should be a drain of gold of any considerable amount, 
it is clear that the Bank of England ak be obliged to protect 

its reserve by raising its rate of discount considerably, and that 
= 2 may have a very sharp advance in the value of money in 

ndon. 

A material advance in the Bank rate would probably check the- 
drain of gold to New York. Money would not become so dear as- 
to inconverience trade, but it would become dear enough to make 
it worth the while of all who hold money unemployed anywhere 
throughout the country to send it up to London for employment. 
here. If, therefore, no other influence affects our money market 
than a demand for gold for New York, we are not likely to witness. 
be dear money, even though the Bank of England reserve is 

oubtedly too low. But other influences may begin to act. Of 
these the only three that would have a serious effect would be the 
outbreak of war, a crisis on the Berlin Bourse, or a sharp advance 
in the value of money in Paris. Just now the probability of war, 
during the winter at least, is less than it seemed a little while ago, 
and if war does not break out there may probably be no collapse on 
the Berlin Bourse, and even no serious advance in the value of 
money in Paris. The outbreak of a great war would certainly give 
such a shock to all the morey markets of the world that we might 
see an advance in the value of money such as has not been 
wit d, perhaps, for a generation. But, if war dves not break 


London to the provinces, and if the improvement in trade continues 
the outflow may become very marked and very considerable by- 
and-bye. Added to the usual autumnal demands, this outflow in 


consequence of improving trade is certain to lower very considerably 
the k of England reserve, and to tend, therefore, quite 
irrespective of all other influences, to raise the value of money, 


But all over the world there is the same tendency towards a 
rise in the value of money. In the United States more particu- 
larly the tendency made itself manifest as early as August, and 
ever since there has been a stringency in the New York money 
market. The demand on account of the harvesting of the wheat 
crop and sending it to market is now nearly, if not quite, over ; 
but a new outflow of money from New York to the interior will 
very soon set in as cotton harvesting begins. There are, in fact, 
two autumnal drains in the United States—one caused by the 
harvesting and marketing of the wheat crop, and the other by the 
harvesting and marketing of the cotton crop. Between the two 
there is a return of mcney to New York; but this year, as was to 
have been expected, the return has been so trifling as scarcely to 
affect the New York money market, Trade in the United States 
has so greatly improved, and in consequence the demand for 


out, there is no reason to suppose that the wild speculation which 
has been going on in Germany for years will suddenly come to 
anend. The action of the Prussian Government, indeed, rather 
tends to foster that speculation by limiting in so many directions 
the field open to private enterprise at home. Assuming that 

is maintained, and that the speculation in Germany does not 

down, the only other source of danger is a sharp advance in the 
value of money in Paris. The Bank of France, it is to be borne 
in mind, has an almost unheard-of accumulation of both gold and 
silver. Its gold it refuses to part with, and there seems no 
reason, therefore, why there should be a sharp advance in the 
value of money in Paris. Still, a revolutionary movement or a 
Socialist alarm might disturb the money market; or the Bank of 
France might consider it its duty, taking into account all the poli- 
tical and economic conditions, to strengthen still farther its gold 
reserve. An advance in the value of money in Paris would 
compel the Directors of the Bank of England sharply to advance 
their own rate of discount; and, if the Directors of the Bank of 
France followed suit, there might be a very serious rise in the 
value of money in London, As far, however, as an outsider can 
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see, there is no good reason for apprehending a sharp advance in 
the value of money in Paris. t the fact that the London 
money market is exposed to danger from so many different quarters 
at the same time is clear proof that the action of the Directors of 
the Bank of England for months past has not been wise. Their 
action on Thursday suggests the hope that at last they have 
resolved to take measures to replenish their reserve. It is rather 
late, no doubt; but still there is time for some improvement. If 
they were to act promptly and vigorously upon the outside 
market, they would be able perhaps to prevent all drain of gold, 


FOREIGN MINISTERS AND FOREIGN TONGUES. 


UGHT a Foreign Minister to know French? One might 
almost as reasonably ask, ought a judge to know law, a 
surgeon to have some with anatomy, or a painter to 
have a rudimentary skill in drawing? Genius and force of 
will dispense with what in ordinary cases is essential. 
There have been such things as great poems in faulty metre, and 
t prose works in doubtful grammar; but the general principle 
holds good that an art cannot be satisfactorily Dae without 
e wledge of its proper instruments. French being the 
language, not only of France, but of international diplomacy, 
ignorance of it would seem to be a disadvantage, amounting 
almost to an absolute disqualification, for the direction of the 
foreign policy of a nr nation. A discussion on this subject has 
been going on in the Zimes, with no particular reference to any- 
thing, unless the suggestion is intended to be conveyed that a 
Foreign Minister ought to have some other qualification than an 
acquaintance with French, A correspondent, who has displayed 
his bias in the signature “ Anti-Gallicus,” has apparently very 
singular notions of what constitutes proof. Our constitutional 
history, he says, dates practically from the year 1832; and, in 
order to prove that French is not essential to a Foreign Minister, 
he shows that, with one exception, every Foreign Minister since 
1832 has been either a perfect master of French or competently 
acquainted with it, The exception is Lord Russell. Now Lord 
Russell had many great qualities, and achieved many great things 
for his gouty or his party, or for both. But his tenure of 
the Foreign Office is not precisely that portion of his career 
which his admirers would select for most ardent eulogy. Lord 
Beaconsfield knew little French, but Lord Beaconsfield was not 
Foreign Minister ; and that contemporary history which is known 
as ip abounds in illustrations of the mortification and incon- 
venience in which his ignorance of colloquial French occasionally 
involved him. He had enough knowl of the language to 
sneer at an estimable and scholarly diplomatist as an “ episeer” 
((picier), but he dared not trust to his French at the Congress of 
lin, and he wisely spoke in English. If he had taken the Foreign 
Office in Lord Derby’s first Administration, as was at one time 
intended, he might, indeed, have administered it with conspicuous 
success ; but it would have been because he had the capacity to 
overcome difficulties which would have discomfited other men. 
Besides citing the instance of Lord Russell, who was not a great 
Foreign Minister, and of Lord Beaconsfield, who was not a Foreign 
Minister at all, to show that a fair mastery of French is not so 
‘important as to be all but essential in the chief of the Foreign 
ce, “ Anti-Gallicus” refers to Mr. Canning. ‘“ Perhaps,” he 
‘says, “the short-lived Government of Mr. Canning in 1827 con- 
tained as many French-speaking Ministers as any that } we wag 
or followed it.” The great distinction of Mr, Canning’s Adminis- 
tration was its bold and successful foreign policy. The instances 
which “ Anti-Gallicus” gives to prove his case disprove it. If, 
however, he had been better informed, “ Anti-Gallicus” might 
have added Mr. Canning to his list of Foreign Ministers who were 
very imperfect French scholars, An early letter of his confesses 
his shameful ignorance of French, and announces his intention, in 
company with three of his old Eton chums, to visit France, to re- 
side for a time in some quiet country tuwn, and so to acquire such 
«# knowledge of the as will enable him to call for a coach 
or swear at a waiter in it. It does not a ge emp negates was 
ever executed, and t, when he was Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs under Lord Grenville, the only 
despatch which he drew up was couched in English, for the simple 
reason that he could not have written it in French. When he 
became Secre’ of State in 1807, his a ignorance of 
French was the theme of squib and pasquin He was repre- 
sented as referring incessantly to a certain “Monsieur Nong- 
” in his conversations with foreign diplomatists ; as surrep- 
titiously taking lessons from a French cook; as purchasing 
Exercises in French for a Grown-up Gentleman ; as maintaini 
with heat that the word paroissiale was properly pronou: 
asol, and. so on. Of course newspaper gibes are not evidence ; 
t in those days these things were usually written by men of the 
world and of society, political rivals and acquaintances; and, if 
there is some exaggeration, there is portent also some truth in 
the di t of Mr. Canning’s ch. Later in life he seems 
to have mastered the language, both as regards speaking and 
writing, if at least his own reports of conversations with foreign 
Ambassadors and with the King in their presence do not give a 
too favourable impression of his proficiency and readiness. “‘ Anti- 
Gallicus” might, however, with some plausibility, have pressed 


Mr. Canning, as regards a portion of his career, into the service of 
his argument. 

“The truth is,” he says, “that English Governments have 
never been famous for linguistic skill—probably since the days of 
Elizabeth.” To this we may add that English Governments have 
never been famous for diplomatic skill. As the first Lord 
Malmesbury said, and as, we believe, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
said after him, we fight better than we negotiate; and we are in 
the habit of losing by treaties what we have gained by the sword. 
Horace Walpole mentions that in his time French debtors were in 
the habit of calling their creditors “ Messieurs les Anglois,” be- 
cause they were so easily taken in. A much earlier writer, speak- 
ing of the treaty concluded between the Emperor and Francis I. 
after the battle of Pavia, says:— The French of late dayes made 
a play or disguising in Paris, in which the Emperor daunsed with 
the Pope and the French King, and wearied them, the King of 
England sitting on a bye-bench and looking on. And when it 
was asked why he daunsed not, it was aunswered that he sat 
there but to pay the minstrels their wages, as who should say, 
‘Wee paid for all mens daunsing.’” There is probably some 
exaggeration in the statements made as to the failures of English 
diplomacy ; there is also exaggeration in the imputation of lin- 
guistic ignorance on the of English statesmen. But, so far 
as the statements are true, they refute the doctrine that a Foreign 
Minister may safely be ignorant of foreign languages, “ Anti- 
Gallicus” mentions Carteret and Chesterfield as “ solitary stars in 
a Bootian firmament.” The Times adds Bolingbroke. Before 
the year 1782 the Foreign Office did not exist as a distinct de- 
partment, and it is difficult to y a with precision in regard to 
the linguistic attainments of our Secretaries of State. But it may 
be inferred from a letter in which the elder Pitt enforces on his 
nephew Thomas the indispensable necessity of being able to speak 
and write French correctly “ if you would make any figure in the 
great world,” that the greatest Foreign Minister England ever 
had possessed the accomplishment which he recommended. The 
same may be said of Stanhope. Charles James Fox was a perfect 
French scholar, speaking French probably as well as the First 
Napoleon did, though the latter atlected to be amused at “ Mr. 
Fox’s bad French.” In the interval between 1782 and 1832 Lord 
Grenville, Lord Hawkesbury, Lord Wellesley, Lord Castlereagh, 
and Lord Dudley, and, we dare say, others in the list, refute the 
theory that an insular ignorance of foreign languages has been the 
mark of our Foreign Ministers. 

It is admitted that the representatives of England in foreign 
Courts ought to know not only French, but Spanish, German, 
Italian, and, if ible, the Oriental languages as well. But it 
is urged that the Foreign Secretary need not know any other 
language than English. If this a so, he would be absolutely 
without means of direct communication with the representatives 
of foreign countries here, and would be at the mercy of secretaries 
and chief clerks. Diplomacy is a social art as well as a matter of 
business. International relations require an international tongue. In 
the days which followed the revival of learning, Latin, as the 
language of the Church, the professions, and the men of science 
and letters in every country, was the natural medium of com- 
munication. It is now used only in the State papers of the Pope. 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth and James, and the statesmen of 
their time, were able to converse in it. The ascendency of Spain 
led to the not infrequent employment of the Castilian tongue. 
When Louis XIV. made France the dominant power in Europe, 
and nearly every war and treaty was, in one aspect of it or another, 
@ French war and treaty, the French language naturally came 
into the general use which it has retained. The choice was 
made by a process of natural selection. French has been polished 
into an instrument of almost perfect sharpness and precision for 
the purposes of exact statement and facile intercourse, But with 
the decline of the French Monarchy, the monarchy of the French 
tongue is challenged. Lord Grenville, in his reply to the over- 
tures for peace which the First Consul addressed to George IIL, 
was, with the accidental exception already referred to, the first to 
introduce the English language into correspondence with a foreign 
nation. Mr, Canning, who was erroneously credited with the 
authorship of the despatch, defended the innovation on the ground 
that, though it might be proper to employ the French language 
in cupupeetenea sheet the affairs of another State, yet a mani- 
festo as to the policy of England ought to be in English. There 
is an early precedent for this proper national self-assertion in the 
case of Sir Richard Fanshaw, who, being sent Ambassador to 
Spain, on his first audience “delivered his message in English, 
having first procured his Catholic Majesty to be prepared to accept 
it, and spoke Spanish only in paying his respects to the Queen.” 

There is some inconvenience in the use of French or any living 
tongue as the international language of Europe. The habit of 
speaking and writing in French has a tendency to beget the 
habit of thinking and feeling in French, But it is impossible to 
go back to the use of Latin, which had its advantages in being 
detached from any national predispositions and rivalries. Now 
probably the use of it would be attended with greater delays and 
inconvenience than those of which the Swedish Ambassador to 
England in Cromwell's time complained on the part of “one Mr. 
Milton, a blind man,” to whom the task of translating a treaty 
had been unaccountably committed. The difficulty of international 
communication would be diminished if it were held to be a viola- 
tion of international courtesy for the Ambassador or Minister 
accredited to any Court to be ignorant of the language of the 
country to which he is sent. As to our diplomatists in foreign 
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countries, we would suggest that they, above all others, need, not 
merely a competent acquaintance with foreign tongues, but a 
thorough knowledge of the English language and literature, 
history and institutions. It is absolutely essential that they 
ehould not lose touch of their country or become, as residence 
abroad is apt to make them, too international and cosmopo- 
litan. An eminent diplomatist, too early lost to the service of 
his country, said that he never felt so proud as when, having 
been raised to the peerage, he was named during an interval 
of diplomacy to serve on a Railway Committee in the House 
of Lords. it made bim, instead of a detached and cosmopolitan 
person, an Englishman again, and he went back to his post more 
thoroughly imbued with national sentiment and better qualified 
to represent his country than he had ever been before. It is im- 

ssible to make all our diplomatists peers and to put them on 

ilway Committees. But their preliminary training should be 
such as to make them, by closer familiarity with the language and 
letters, the history and traditions of England than is needed in 
others, Englishmen to the core and in every fibre. To speak and 
think too exclusively in a foreign tongue is to become in a great 


degree a foreigner. 


NEWMARKET SECOND OCTOBER MEETING. 


N a beautiful afternoon, the Second October Meeting was 
opened by Mr. L. de Rothschild’s old favourite, Middlethorpe, 
winning the Trial Plate after a good race with Flores, to whom 
he was giving more than 2st. He did vot run very generously in 
the Abingdon Bottom, but Cannon handled him with great skill, 
and kept him going to the end. There was a still finer race for 
the Post Produce Stakes which followed, between the Duke of 
Portland’s Amcena, the Duke of Beaufort’s Dante, and Prince 
Soltykoff’s Luciana, who were separated by heads only. This was 
Ameena’s first victory after a series of seven defeats. Luciana had 
lost exactly the same number of races, and Dante was a novice, 
so the quality of the field could scarcely be called a high one. 
Half a dozen two-year-olds ran for the Clearwell Stakes of 8577. 
The Duke of Hamilton’s Juggins was the favourite, but he only 
ran fourth. The race was won by “ Mr, Manton’s ” Lourdes, a colt 
by Sefton out of Pilgrimage, that started at roto 1, At the First 
October Meeting, he had only run fourth to St. Mary for the 
Hopeful Stakes, and his appearance did not very greatly impress 
the critics. Lord Falmouth’s Leonora, who was also by Sefton, 
and was running in public for the first time, was second. It is a 
pleasure to all disinterested lovers of racing to see Lord Falmouth’s 
colours again in the front rank, and he seems to have a couple of 
two-year-olds not unlikely to win some races in Leonora and 
Blanchland. For the Second October Nursery Stakes Agnostic 
gave 19 lbs, to a colt by Hermit out of Mistake, that had been a 
pes J favourite, and distanced him. The favourites, indeed, had 
a time of it, taking the day as a whole. 

In consequence of the atrocious weather on the Tuesday, many 
people took little notice of any race except the Cesarewitch. Yet 
the first race of the day was a good one, Ripon beating Plantagenet 
by a neck, while Murdoch was within three-quarters of a length. 
The Royal Stakes of 200/. each, for three-year-olds, was won 
easily by the first favourite, Prince Soltykoff’s Mephisto, who beat 
Whitelriar and Miss Jummy. Before the race Whitefriar showed 
temper as he had done before the start for the Eclipse Stakes, 
only in a milder degree. The winner of the Oaks had to ca 
10 lbs. extra, so it seemed a queer policy to make the pace wit 
her, and she had run herself out at the Bushes. Rosy Morn won 
a selling sweepstakes and was bought in for 400 guineas, which 
was a singular advance on the 175 guineas for which he had been 
bought in at Kempton Park but a few days earlier, There was a 
dead heat for the Stand Nursery Plate between Guy Mannering 
and the Jesuit, who started at 1o to 1 and 14 to 1. ‘lhe race was 
run in a blinding storm, and their owners very wisely agreed to 
divide the stakes, instead of running them again on such a wild 
evening. 

The Middle Park Plate of this year was generally admitted to 
be an unusually dull one. The two-year-olds of the season were 
considered inferior to those of last year, and the absence of The 
Baron, the first favourite for the Derby, and of Panzerschiff, 
Grandison, Kilwarline, and Salisbury made the race less interesting 
than it might otherwise have been. The best of the party was sup- 

d to Mr. Douglas Baird’s Enterprise, a chestnut colt by 
Sterling that had won the New Stakes at Ascot and the July 
Stakes at Newmarket, each of them being races worth more than 
1,200. At Windsor he had failed by two lengths to give 7 lbs. 
to Stetchworth, whose other performances had not been of a 4 
high class, and this defeat had been strangely inconsistent wi 
his two victories, Nevertheless the public chose to estimate him 
on his best form, and 7 to 4 was laid on him for the Middle Park 
Plate. ‘Mr. Manton’s” Timothy had every right to the position 
of second favourite; for he had won several races, including the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Goodwood, a race which was this 
ed worth more than the Middle Park Plate itself. For the 


ince of Wales's Stakes Lord Calthorpe’s Florentine had beaten 
_ Timothy by a neck, but had been disqualified on the ground of 
boring. As Florentine was to run in the Middle Park Plate, the 
disputed question of the relative merits of the pair seemed likely 
to be decided. There were only eight runners, and the stakes 
‘were the poorest in the whole history of 


the race. The start was 


a good one, and Archer at once made the running with Enterprise. 
Before they had gone a quarter of a mile he held a lead of three or 
four lengths, and when they had covered half the course, Watts 
could be seen to be hard at work on Florentine in Enterprise's 
rear. At the top of the hill Enterprise was going easily, while 
Florentine was in difficulties ; so it appeared as it the former had the 
race well in band. In coming down the hill, however, he showed 
signs of slackening his pace. In the meantime Florentine, who 
was plodding on, gained gradually on Enterprise, as the latter, 
in spite of Archer's efforts, persisted in reducing his speed. As 
they came out of the Abingdon Bottom, Enterprise allowed 
Florentine to catch him, and Watts was able to win the race for 
Lord Calthorpe by a couple of lengths. Enterprise finished three 
lengths in front of Maxim, a colt by Peter that had never won, 
but had been placed for six of the seven races in which he has 
taken part. Timothy was a neck behind Maxim. Both Enterprise 
and Timothy were giving 3 lbs. to Florentine and 7 Ibs. to Maxim. 
On their Goodwood form there should have been nothing like five 
lengths between Florentine and Timothy, and critics were not 
wanting who thought that the latter was in all probability some- 
thing of a rogue. That Enterprise was dishonest was almost the 
universal verdict, and certainly his defeats by both Stetchwortlr 
and Florentine were strong evidence in its ws In justice to 
the colt, however, it must be admitted that he had already more 
than paid his cost price of 2,000 guineas, It is very true that 
his Middle Park Plate form makes him out to be anything 
but a trustworthy horse to back for the Derby; on the other 
hand, if he should happen to be in the same humour on 
Epsom Downs that he was in at Ascot and the Newmarket July 
Meeting, he may be a very dangerous horse to field against. The 
integrity of Florentine, again, was not altogether beyond o> epee) 
In the race for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Goodwood he had 
certainly swerved when Archer called upon him at the finish; and 
in the race for the Astley Stakes at Lewes, for which he started 
first favourite, he only ran fourth to The Baron, Canterbury, and 
St. Mary, when receiving 10lbs. from The Baron and 6 lbs. from 
St. Mary. He is by Petrarch, who won the Middle Park Plate in 
1875 and was the sire of Busybody, the winner of that race iv 
1883. Between The Bard, Miss Jummy, and Florentine, this 
stallion has been doing very well of late, and it is not unlikely 
that he may repay the 5,800 guineas fur which he was purchased, 
with ample interest. There could scarcely have been a greater 
contrast in the matter of racing than the days of the Middle Parls 
Plate this year and last. The t race itself was a poor affair 
on the late occasion in comparison with the grand finish between 
Minting, Braw Lass, and Saraband of last season, and the rest of 
the racing was of no special interest; whereas in the race which 
preceded the Middle Park Plate last year Ormonde ran in public 
tor the first time. Some surprise was expressed on the Wednesday 
of the Second October Meeting at ~y Hermit being brought out 
for a hundred-pound handicap. He had Archer for his jockey, 
and he started first favourite; but he was beaten by three-quarters 
of a length, after running very gamely, by Prince Soltykoit’s 
Mechlin, to whom he was givivg a year and 36 lbs., or almost the 
equivalent of 3 st. His owner, “ Mr. Manton,” ran n, her 
Cesarewitch champion, against Theodore for the Select Plate of 
200/., and it was considered such an even chance that 21 to 20 was 
laid on him. The colt won cleverly by three parts of a length; 
and it was indeed time that he won something, as the only return 
that he had hitherto made, upon the 2,500 guineas that he had 
cost, had been a paltry stake of 150!., for which he had walked 
over. 

Mr. G. Lambert's Canterbury, a colt that had once run second 
to The Baron and beaten Florentine, as we said above, won his 
first race in a Maiden Plate on the Thursday, but he had a ve: 
poor field to contend against. The Newmarket Oaks was a wal 
over for Argo Navis, and after her four seconds to Miss Jummy, 
no one could fairly grudge her the 400/, thus acquired. There 
was a fine race for a ‘'wo- Year-Old Selling Plate between Banter, 
Cashier, and Thanet, when Cannon on Banter caught Archer on 
Cashier in the last few yards, and won by a head ; the field, how- 
ever, was of a very moderate character. A match between Lord 
Bradford’s Livingston (Archer) and Mr. L. de Rothschild’s St. 
Bride (T. Cannon) produced a great deal of gambling, at even 
betting. Mr. L. de Rothschild won the match, which was of 
a type formerly very common, but now rarely seen at Newmarket. 
For the Champion Stakes of 1,190/. odds of 100 to 1 were laid on 
Ormonde, who won in a canter by a length from Oberon and Argo 
Navis. Nominally, odds as long as these have been laid on 
favourites before this; but, as a rule, there is practically no 
betting in such cases, except in very small sums, On this occa~ 
sion, however, one backer is said to have felt such contidence in 
the famous horse that he not only risked a thousand pounds to 
gain ten pounds, but did so several times over. Oberon’s second, 
two lengths in front of Argo Navis, would ap to make him 
a trifle above the Oaks form of the year. The Queen's Plate 
served as a sort of test of the truth of the running in the past 
Cesarewitch, as the winner, Stone Clink, was meeting St. Gatien 
at even weights instead of at an advantage of 26lbs., while she 
was giving Chelsea 13 lbs., instead of receiving 3 lbs. from him, 
and meeting Atheling, who had been the second favourite for the 
Cesarewitch, on about 6 lbs. worse terms than in that race. The 
course was Ditch In (2 miles “105 yards), and, although a 
trifle shorter, in some respects a wore severe one than that 
of the Cesarewiteh. Kudos made the running for Stone Clink 
across the Flat, past the Cesarewitch winning-post, and up to 
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the Turn of the Lands, where the course over the Flat runs 
into the Cambri ire course, at which point he gave up the 
lead to Atheling, who led to the Red Post, where he also gave 
way. Stone Clink then went to the front, but was soon after- 
wards headed St. Gatien, who won easily by three lengths. 
Chelsea was a third. Considering the ditference in the 

ights, the race for the Queen’s Plate went far to prove the 
truth of the Cesarewitch form. 

The weather on the Friday was even worse than on the Tuesday. 
It began to rain shortly before the beginning of the racing, and 
poured heavily throughout the afternoon. The unusual number 
of three horses contested The Whip. The field consisted of the 
Duke of Beaufort’s Eastern Emperor, Lord Zetland’s War Path, 
and the Duke of Hamilton’s amillo, It was the latter's 
first a in public this year; Eastern Emperor (the first 
favourite) had won nothing since he took the Chester Cup in May, 
and War Path had won four races in the course of the season. 
Escamillo made the running, but The Whip was easily won for 
the Duke of Beaufort by Eastern Emperor. Newmarket Derby 
‘was very easily won by “Mr. Manton’s” St. Mirin, on whom 10 
to 1 was laid, and no wonder, for he was only opposed by the 
Morgiana colt and Blondel, neither of whom had won a race this 
year. Another strong favourite, Prince Soltykoffs Mephisto, 
won the Great Challe Stakes, from Whitefriar, Exmoor, and 
four two-year-olds. Odds were laid again on Mr. J. A. Craven's 
Hugo for the Prendergast Stakes of 797/., and they were very 
nearly being lost, as the ungenerous colt tried hard to “cut it” 
when he the race completely at his mercy as he was running 
in. Oannon had to strike him twice on the head with his whip 
to prevent his swerving—an extreme but necessary measure under 
the circumstances. The ground became very heavy towards the 
end of the meeting ; but, curiously enough, favourites were more 
successful on the last day than on the others, in spite of the state 
of the course. Taken as a whole, it must be admitted that the 
-_ Second October Meeting was below the average in general 

terest. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL. 


UR latest contemporary is beginning to walk upright. Its 
O first two Pane poe the toddlings of an infant journal 
which found it by no means easy to manage its legs. The third 
number, that for October, which we have just received, presents 
quite a professional appearance. It has doubled its size, from a 
meagre forty-eight pages to ninety-six—a very respectable bound 
to have made in a single month. Its contents no longer rush 
crudely upon us as we take it up; for it has a well-written intro- 
duction, setting forth the aims of Its nakedness is 
clothed by a decent buff bey ith all these improvements, 
it is still open to the Board of Trade to make their Journal more 
is so thin and mean that the print of one 
page is embossed on the face of its reverse page; and the type is 
still crowded, irregular, and ineffective. However, a periodical of 
this kind is not made perfect in a day. 

The contents of the Board of Trade Journal, in this its enlarged 
form, are v iscellaneous. Sep the 
reader, doub the least attractive section will be that whic 
is given up to Tariff C and Customs Regulations, It is 
true that these are wonderfully dry reading for the pasturing eye ; but 
to many portions of that commercial class for which this pub- 
lication is particularly intended it is of the highest importance 
to obtain prompt and trustworthy information on these points. 
It is a newand useful feature in the Journal that actual tariff 

changes of this kind,and Customs regulations are 


presentable. The pa 


sides neither 

inted, polished, nor varnished,” without knowing that the Swiss 
vernment has just set a new duty per quintal on these in- 

teresting objects. those who are ibons to introduce i 

or kn usters, or globe-stands marked with the signs of the 

Zodiac into Italy be very careful, for Italy has revised its Customs’ 

opinion of each of these popular necessaries. 

We notice an interesting point in connexion with the recent 
decisions affecting the United States Customs tariff. The rates of 
drawback in that country are of the mest complicated and 
elaborate kind, and an examination of them in ~ detail shows 
what opportunities there are in American official life for jobbery 
and fraud. Ten of the Board of Trade Journal are occupied 
with the partic of these rates, and it must be obvious that 
the allowance is constantly of a nature oe a great tempta- 
tion to the virtue of the United States Weighers. One long and 
extremely elaborate paragraph of nearly half a page comes under 


y elaborate alf ‘a page comes under 
Board of Trade might hove supported the here by 


note to say what “sad-irons” are? We fear that the man who 
went into a shop to ask for a sad-iron might receive a rebuff. It 
would, of course, be as incorrect to suppose that it was a melan- 
choly piece of metal as to think that a Bombay duck is, or ever 
has been, a bird. We believe that “sad-irons” are simply what is 
better known as the Tailor’s Goose, 

We notice with considerable amusement a letter, which does 
not appear to have been published elsewhere in this rere from 
M. Paul Bert at Hanoi to the President of the Rheims Chamber 
of Commerce. The President-General of Annam and Tonquin 
does exactly what our own consuls have lately been doing ; he sends 
home samples of the sort of woollen stuffs which find a market in 
his colony. But here similarity ends, and we hope that it may be 
long before we find an English official in M. Bert’s position in- 
forming manufacturers that directly stuffs of a suitable description 
are introduced into the colony, he will apply the general English 
Customs dues, which are virtually prohibitive, to similar goods of 
foreign manufacture. But this is French colonization all over. 
If only the Colonial Governors can urge the home manufacturer to 
be energetic enough to send out acceptable goods—that is to say, 
goods into hrs, ethan beings can insert their limbs—they are 
ready to promise anything in the way of Protection. 

While France discusses her Universal Exhibition of 1889, which 
a hundred contingencies may contrive to prevent, we are glad to 
find in the Board of Trade Journal the first public announcement of 
an event which is more certain to happen, and which lies much nearer 
home. It is here officially stated that a Royal Jubilee Exhibition 
will be held at Manchester next year, from May to October 1887, 
in honour and fitting commemoration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee 
Year. This exhibition will be mainly occupied with the various 
industries for which the Manchester district is celebrated, and we 
understand that no pains will be spared to make it the most im- 
portant show of textile fabrics which the world has ever seen. 
re pee. also, though the Board of Trade Journal does not 
tell us this, is preparing to repeat the very successful exhibition 
which she held twelve years ago. We see that these monster 
shows, in spite of the predictions of manufacturers who have lost 
by them, continue to attract attention and awaken emulation. 

The text of the new United States Butter and Oleomargarine 
Law shows the interest which the question of artificial butter is 
exciting in every part of the globe. It is so wonderfully minute 
in guarding against every species of evasion that we wonder what 

y horror will next arise and assert that it is not provided for 
in a law which defends the American citizen against “ all sub- 
stances heretofore known as oleomargarine, oleo, oleomargarine- 
oil, butterine, lardine, suine, and neutral; all mixtures and com- 
pounds of oleomargarine, oleo, oleomargarine-oil, butterine, lardine. 
suine, and neutral ; all lard extracts and tallow extracts; and all 
mixtures and compounds of tallow, beef-fat, suet, lard, lard-oil, 
vegetable-oil annotto, and other colouring matter, intestinal fat, 
and offal fat made in imitation or semblance of butter.” This 
should be complete enough to satisfy even our nervous fellow- 
subjects in India, where the Moslem trembles under the suspicion 
of suine and the Hindoo wakes from a nightmare of oleo, 


A FRENCH PRIEST ON ULTRAMONTANISM. 


good deal of talk of late among “ special 
correspondents ” of new, about @ supposed change of 
—— on the part of Leo XIII, and there are certainly thin 
ard to understand in his recent Encyclical about the Jesuits. We 
have already intimated our belief that its purport has at least been 
much ted; but any fresh concessions to a power so insa- 
tiable in its lust of dominion, and so unscrupulous in its use of it, 
come ly from a pontiff whose own avowed aims and convic- 
tions are of so opposite a kind, and who has hitherto been credited 
with no very friendly feeling towards the great Society who have 
always exalted papal autocracy to the utmost, as in his way did 
the first Napoleon, in order to make it the catspaw of their own 
ecclesiastical supremacy. There is one French priest, at all events, 
the Abbé Roca, whose personal faith in Leo XLII. is only equalled 
by his hatred and contempt for every form of ultramontanism or 
“ Jesuitism.” The i brochure to which—for reasons to 
be mentioned directly—we desire to call attention here appeared 
two years ago, but he has written others since still more outspoken 
in their exuberant, not to say fulsome, adulation of the person of 
the reigning Pope. He professes no doubt his belief in pal 
infallibility, not “‘in the temporal government of the Church 
there Popes may err, and have erred, grievously—but “ in the sense 
determined by the Swiss bishops and Mgr. Fessler, General Secre- 
tary of the Vatican Council.” But he evidently thinks the right 
use to be made of papal prerogatives is to effect a radical reform of 
the whole existing conditions of the Catholic Church. We do not say 
that the Abbé is the wisest of men or the clearest of reasoners; on 
the contrary, he ogee to us to be crotchety, one-sided, impulsiv 
and possessed with an ove ing confidence first in himself, 
secondly in “ democracy,” and “ the principles of ’89.” But he says a 
= many true things about existing evils and abuses in his Church, 
in faith and belief, and says them with an amazing franke 


ness, And moreover his little tractate, Le Christ, le Pape et la 

Démocratie, derives an interest it might not otherwise command 

from the circumstance—very pointedly emphasized by the 

writer—not only that the first part of it takes the shape of a 
B 


| 
} 
now classified together. We learn from the introduction that this | 
was done at the suggestion of the merchants themselves. There | 
can be no doubt, in fact, that the Department will confer a great 
on the by publishing each a full 
supplementary tariff in the case of every country where specific 
duties ae Those who are familiar with Customs tariffs know 
_ how inelastic the latter are, and how aumpiagely Day fail to pro- 
vide for new articles of trade, or even for a tenth part of the 
existing ones. Nothing, we should recollect, is too small to 
occupy the attention of custom-house officers. How awkward, for 
instance, it would be for any one who should . to | 
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direct personal sppeal to the Pope, who is addressed on almost 
every other page, but that it was submitted to His Holiness in MS. 
through his private Secretary, Mgr. Boccali, and returned to the 
Abbé without any expression of approval or disapproval, but 
-with the distinct understanding that, unless otherwise ordered or 
advised, he meant to publish it. He says himself that “ this Pope 
is mee as the Sphinx,” but it may at least be fairly inferred 
that His Holiness saw no sufficient reason to discountenance the 
_publication. This prefatory announcement led us to look with 
some curiosity at the contents, and, if rather surprised, we were 
not disappointed by the result. Our readers will readily appre 
hend that, in ting them with a rough sketch of the Abbé's 
estimate of the existing ecclesiastical situation, we are neither 
endorsing nor disputing it, our aim being to illustrate and 
summarize rather than to criticize what under all the circum- 
stances is decidedly a remarkable production. There is little 
perbaps which is actually new in the way of admission or com- 
/plaint, but then the indictment has usually been preferred by the 
external critics or assailants, not by the champions, still less the 
clergy, of the Roman Church. 

The Pope is plainly reminded at the outset that he is perfectly 
aware of the terrible crisis through which Christianity is now 
passing, and of “the invincible repulsion excited against it in the 
modern conscience by ultramontanism.” No remedies or palliatives 
yet ne to the gnawing worm or “ hemorrhage ” of the Roman 
Church are of any avail; “ fulminations, Syllabus, Allocutions, En- 
cyclicals, mandaments, pastorals, Peter's pence, pilgrimages to La 
Salette or Lourdes or the Vatican, Sacred Hearts and Madonnas, 
jubilees and novenas” fail to produce any effect. The Abbé adds 
that his own faith has only been saved from complete shipwreck by 
insisting on the fundamental distinction between “ Catholicism and 
_Romanism”—the italics are his own—* in other words between 
the work of God and the work of man, the Evangelical idea and 
the Roman idea, Christianity and Ultramontanism.” Archbisho 
Affre, who was shot down on the Paris barricades in 1848, 
is quoted as saying that, while the ultramontane system would 
never triumph, the outcome of pushing it to its natural consequences 
would be that not only would the nations separated from the Roman 
Church not be recovered, but those which had hitherto remained 
‘faithful to her would be forcibly expelled. If the Revolution of 
‘’93 was the work of Satan, the Revolution of ’89, we are told, 


was a“ counter-Revolution, sewn and irresistible, because it was- 
h 


‘an ebullition of the life of Christ and the spirit of the Gospel.” 
On one fundamental “reform” of Church discipline, “not merel 

. but urgent and inevitable,” the Abbé speaks out wit 

‘an incisive fulness and unreserve which leave nothing to be 
desired :— Our celibacy is become the laughing-stock of the 
world.” inst voluntary celibacy, which is identified with 
virtue and chastity, there is nothing to be said, but “ compulsory 
celibacy, which is too often identified with vice, must be 
abolished ”; it is “the most abominable of our scandals,” and he 
cites some ugly illustrations of this verdict from French experi- 
ence. Other countries, both of the old and new world, might 
have supplied him with still more startling and abundant 
examples ; those who know anything eg. of the working of the 
celibate rule in South America will hardly wonder at his calling 
it “a question for us of life or death, of honour or dishonour,” 
on which public opinion has already passed judgment. Moreover 
this “unhappy” and too notorious institution “banishes the 
clergy from the august sanctuary of the family, and from all 
living and fruitful spheres of action.” There is a good deal more 
to the same effect. And not only the celibate, but “ ceremoniai, 
ritual, liturgy, discipline, ecclesiastical canons and customs generally 
form an integral of the religion of Christ,” as may be learnt 
from the New Testament and the records of the primitive Church. 
_M. Veuillot declared that society was “ unchristianizing” itself, but 
the truth is that “ it is unpriesting itself in order that the priest 
should become humanized, and both alike be Christianized in the 
ick sense of the Gospel.” Jesuitism must promptly be put to 

ight. 

All this is pungent enough, and the same tone is consistently 
maintained throughout. We are reminded indeed, on the authority 
of the Protestant pastor, M. Pressenss—no doubt justly—that 
Italy and Spain will never accept the Protestant form of 
Christianity ; but it is quite another thing to say with the Jesuit 
Civilta Cattolica that the Church can never be reconciled with 
modern society; on the contrary “ Ultramontanism is to the 
Gospel what the Synagogue was to the Law of Moses” :— 

Un document capital se trouve, entre beaucoup d’autres que Rome n’a 

désavoués, et qui fournit 4 cet égard une démonstration irrécusable : 

est le pencoyrique des héros de Mentana, prononeé & Dublin par le 

cardinal Cullen, le 17 décembre 1867, La se trouve, monté de toutes 

sages le syst®me religieux que l’école a superposé de nos jours a celui 

apdtres ; 14 se montrent les nouveaux saints et les nouveaux martyrs, 

les nouvelles vertus et les nouvelles croyances, le nouveau symbole et le 
nouveau culte, qu’on laisse mettre trop souvent a la place des anciens. 


And unfortunately the attitude of the Roman Church towards the 
separated Communions is far less friendly than theirs towards her ; 
they sincerely deplore the divisions of Christendom, and the “ reli- 
gious sterility ” wherewith Rome is stricken in uence. “ Wh 

not then convoke the official representatives of the Eastern an 

Anglican Churches and of the numerous Protestant sects,” in order 
to arrive at some common understanding? Not certainly because 
all is and union within the Roman pale; “the Bishops and 


Cardinals are even more divided, than the Deputies and Senators 
cademicians, and there is graver divergence of thought in the 


and A 


Scientific Congresses.” But on one point unfortunately there 
is only too much agreement; “the menaced sect eries 
‘Perish the Papacy, perish Italy, Europe, and the world, so 
long as we retain our privil and our prebends,’” while “as for 
the Moniteur de Rome and the whole ultramontane press, it is now 
more than ever an infamous calumny.” Very differently minded 
of course are the really great men of the Church, “such as the 
venerable Curci, Déllinger, the Nestor of the priesthood, and the 
illustrious Bishop Strossmeyer,” or among departed “the 
pious and learned Rosmini.” These men “ the noble 
courage to speak the truth,” after the example of “ those cane 
athletes of the faith” of old, St. Paul, when he resist 

St. Peter, St. Jerome, St. Benedict, and St. Bernard, who did not 
fear on occasion to rebuke Popes. A Peruvian Catholic, M. 
Cazeneuve, formerly Consul at New York, was so im with 
the deep corruption and decadence of the republics of Spanish 
South America that he told the Abbé “ Christ rejected Rome 
as He rejected the Synagogue, after weeping over the Vatican as 
once He wept over the coming destruction of Jerusalem.” To 
the Latin peoples the Gospel has been a sealed book, while the 
Church authorities have made it an instrument of temporal domi- 
nation. “ Ultramontane practice is often reduced to a mere matter 
of postures and customs and formulas aud histrionics. The Roman 
gs resembles a primitive Christian as the automaton resembles 

e man.” 


L’Ultramontanisme est & ’Evangile comme la Synagogue est & la Loi 
mosaique ; ; 
. égale celle de cet autre 


Proportion dont la rigueur mathématique 
énoncé doctrinal : 

L’U:tramontanisme est au Christ comme le Syllabus est & I'Evangile. 

D’ot Von déduit, comme corollaire, cette résultante que 1|’Ultra- 
= et la Synagogue sont deux quantités égales et termes 

uivalents. 

Le miracle done se reproduira quand I’hémorroisse romaine aura cessé, 
comme celle de l’Evangile, de mettre sa confiance dans les ressources de la 
science et dans les combinaisons diplomatiques, dont elle fatigue toutes les 
chancelleries, 

Alors, désabusée du cété de la terre, elle se retournera vers le Christ, 
dans un élan de foi supréme. Répudiant pour toujours les traditions 
surannées des Hildebrand, elle repren pour Res renouer, les pures traditions 
apostoliques qui firent la force de yagi primitive, et qui ouvriront l’ére 
nouvelle des grands triomphes de l’Evangile, dans Yordre social comme 
dans lordre religieux. - 


The Abbé concludes his little book with a “ doctrinal synthesis ” 
in twelve articles, which he calls his Credo. The first article 
affirms that the separated Churches organized since the schism of 
the ninth century “ participate in the great Catholic Church and 
are members of its body ” ; their common fund of Christianity forms 
a sufficient link for reuniting them to realize the prophecy of the 
great Master, “They shall be one fold and one erd.” The 
second article affirms that the whole system of divine worship and 
ceremonial and precept of the Roman Church will be so trans- 
formed in an Ecumenical Council as to bring it into harmony with 
the conscience and civilization of the modern Christian world. 
The third declares “ Democracy to be the legitimate daughter of 
the Catholic Church.” The next four carry out these principles in 
detail. The eighth article declares the Papal Monarchy, which 
grew up from the time of Constantine till it culminated under 
Gregory VII., to have been, not a human usurpation, but a provi- 
dential dispensation ne for that age, while the ninth adds 
that the fall of the Temporal Power is equally providential, now 
that the era of Democracy has dawned on the world. The last 
three articles distinguish between “ the political institution of the 
Court of Rome ” and the spiritual aspect of the Church, so that 
without prejudice to the latter “all the horrors of the Inquisi- 
tion” and the like may be unequivocally condemned. How this 
view is to be reconciled with a belief in infallibility—which 
may justly be alleged as sanctioning the whole system of the 
Inquisition in eae and detail—is not explained. But we 
have said enough to convey a pretty clear idea of the drift and 
substance of what our readers will by this time understand our 
designating a remarkable publication to emanate from a French 
priest, with the previous knowledge and tacit acquiescence, though 
not the imprimatur, of the Pope. It reads ly side by side 
with his recent Encyclical about the Jesuits, 


Sacred College than in the Legislature or the Senate, or the 
out 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


HAT astute showman Mr. J. Van Beers has reopened what he 
- is pleased to call the Salon Parisien in New Bond Street 
ap various and startling It is well worth 
e entrance fee; no extra charge is e for anything, and, 
though they are the least part of the pore inary aon are 
peepholes enough to more than cover the sum at the customary 
ers goes home with well-filled e t when he is maki 
merry bis friends on English ahillinge 
suppose that he has been taken au sérieux in this 

e tread in buskins here where art is concerned, and are 

ery 


we know nothing, and are innocent of sportiveness and chic, 
Lightheartedness and our of 
most lofty qualities. Mr. Van cannot expect one 
in a thousand will give him credit for the very real ability 


The first number, Sterndale 
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with which some of his sketches are executed, or will perceive 
that he is more capable than most of filling a large ee | 
with sham religious pictures. But, though his temperament an 
opportunities are against his competing with the more solemn 
artistic farces, he may prove a thorn in the side of the avowed 
showman. Every one must desipere in loco, and if ever there was 
a suitable it is the Salon Parisien. The country visitor may 
be su to be robust enough to affront gaily the terrors of the 
mysterious chamber at whose gloomy entrance a luminous inscrip- 
tion warns off all but those who have the stoutest nerves. There 
he may amuse or alarm himself as he likes with the horrid clang 
of the gong, the stony stare of the skeleton, the dreadful revelation 
of the mirror, and other Radcliffian mysteries. “ The Lover 
and his Lase,” too, will find these umbrageous labyrinths not 
amiss for the exchange of fond confidences, The real terrors 
of the siege or the battle-field have proved small impediments to 
a “course that never did run smooth,” and lovers may be trusted 
to bear themselves undaunted in the midst of Mr. Van Beers’s 
galleries the sole is to sh 

r i ies, where object is to show 
pictures, there are but few of them o ne npr Those 
who are interested in water-colours, however, cannot do wrong 
in going to Messrs. Obachs’ in Cockspur Street. Though there is 
but little in the oil pictures on their walls since we last 
noticed the ,» some welcome additions to the show of 
water-colours and chalk drawings will be found. Amongst these 


the present day. A thorough realist in his respect for natural 
forms, he exercises a most artistic rigour in his choice of subject 
and style of treatment. With taste and power in com- 
position, he strives after elegance much as Oorot did, though he 
aims at a stiffer and, if one may so express it, a colder and more 
geometrical sort of beauty. This long and habitual preoccupation 
about formal beauty often imparts an exquisite stateliness to work 
done under the direct impulse of nature and without any conscious 
effort at system. It is just such a mixture of wr and 
stylishness which gives so marked a stamp of to his blonde 

editerranean sketches, “ Promenade des Anglais ” and “ St. Jean, 
Villefranche,” as well as to the rich, dark, and stormy “ Fon- 
tainebleau.” 

Messrs. Winch are showing at their place in Bond Street what 
appears to be in some sort an old copy of Raphael’s “ Madonna di 
San Sisto.” It differs, however, in some points from the original, 
and is considerably smaller, so that it cannot be a direct copy of 


the picture as we know it. Something Flemish may be noticed 


in the nature of the handling and of the colour, as far as it can be 
judged under gaslight, but yet the picture may be the work of 
julio Romano or some other pupil of Raphael. One thing, how- 
ever, is pretty evident—namely, that it cannot be a replica, as in 
style of w ip it is both inferior to and quite unlike any- 
thing from the hand of Raphael. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


N Saturday last the usual course of concerts began at the 
Crystal Palace under the able direction of Mr. Manns, and a 
house well filled, in spite of adverse weather, proved the sincerity 
of the general demand for hig h-class music at reasonable prices. 
early overture, The Naiads, 
ins with long murmurs on wind, opposed to grace: 
floating notes from the violins, then upward wakes on the strings 
tend to become more animated, and the orchestra bursts into a 


‘tuneful storm, which is presently relieved by a skilful variety of 


sentiment and musical device. One cannot help comprehending 
and feeling its simple diversity of effect, and that unity of 
structure and motion which gives a sense of alternate swaying and 
rushing. It was received with a unanimity of favour which is 
by no means always accorded to the more curious and elaborated 

‘orts of some modern musicians, and which both the spontaneous 


‘and straightforward melodiousness of the music and its admirable 


execution richly deserved. 

That very general favourite, Miss Fanny Davies, was the instru- 
mental soloist. A truly conscientious artist always a and, 
as might have been expected,she has a broader comprehension 


‘and a deeper sentiment of art than she had ; perhaps, too, she has 


ined somewhat in power and firmness of touch since last season. 
Rovertheless, Schumann's Pianoforte Concerto in A requires in 
some of the heavier parts of the first and last movements a 
little more physical strength than she has yet at her disposal. It 
is, however, needless to say that her reading was refined, 


‘intelligent, and in every respect thoroughly artistic. Schumann is 
dened) ob his best in concerted music for the piano, and this 


number, for instance, is full of a sympathetic and ng 
delicacy which extends even to the use of the brass, and which is 
wholly wanting in his larger symphonic work. Its first movement 
has none of their weight and savage monotony of effect. The first 
and second subjects are chosen in excellent contrast, the tones of 


-the piano are well married to orchestral colour, and rich and 
phrases are most happily and naturally interwoven with deli 


yet hurried and mysterious passages. In giving a comprehensible 
unity of effect to thie variety of ariniat, Miss Davies's flexible and 
exquisite touch was singularly valuable. hia though, she won 
her most marked success in rendering the difficult phrasing and 
mysterious suggestiveness of the delicious “ Intermezzo,” as the 
second movement is called. Her solo performance later on was, how- 
ever, no less full of artistic feeling, and the music was in some ways 
better suited to bring forth the true charm of her playing. First, she 
= an exquisitely dreamy rendering of Mendelssohn's delicious 
arcarole in A. Then came, in excellent contrast, the tender live- 
liness of her execution of the Allegro in C and Vivace in G of 
Scarlatti, Whatever interest may be taken in the scientific and 
symbolic complications of modern art, these older, simpler, and, 
may we say, more beautiful forms of music, played as they were on 
Saturday, can: never fail to reach the deeper and more elementary 
sources of musical emotion. Miss Ella Russell made her first 
ara at these concerts with no very engaging choice of son 
erdi’s “Caro nome,” from Ri 0, is an example of a purely 
artificial operatic air, and she did nothing to render it more 
natural, Proch’s. Theme et Variations is one of those pieces which 
force the human throat to imitate the jerky mechanical action of 
the metal comb in a musical-box. Immense applause produced a 
sentimentally exaggerated rendering of “Home, sweet Home” in 
answer to the recall. We must say, in justice to this lady, that 
she has a thorough education in her own style, a remarkably 
perfect enunciation, and a really sympatbetic quality of voice. 

Beethoven's First Symphony was the orchestral pitce de 
résistance. It and the still more vigorous No. 2 are but seldom 
pees Because Beethoven alone has scaled certain mystic 

eights and sounded certain profound abysses of sentiment, is he 
never to be heard when be expresses, only with Titanic energy, the 
vein of all the world? The last movement especially was a 
triumph of execution—a perfect whirlwind of madness and gaiety. 
Of all happy, scurrying, youthful Finales, this is the most irresis- 
tible. Massenet’s ballet music from Ze Cid, given for the first 
time in England, brought the concert to a conclusion somewhat 
noisily, It is rather like crushing a pill-box with a sledge- 
hammer that these light and even trivial airs should be treated 
with such a wealth of sound and such a curiousness of instru- 
mentation, Probably they would be more eflective and less over- 
whelming in their places in the opera than thus played en suite 
in the concert-room. The fourth movement, “ Aubade,” was at 
once the gayest, the most dancing, the most original, and the 
least harshly treated. 

As to the programme for the , we can only mention here 
that there will be a Liszt Commemoration, a celebration of 
Weber's hundredth birthday, several choral novelties from the 
yom] Festival, and a performance of Berlioz’s Enfance du 


" “WHAT OF THE NIGHT?” 
(An Attempt to answer Mr. Punch’s last Conundrum.) 


« HAT of the night?” Ay, what? we ask, in wonder, 
ing, dear Mr. Punch, on thy cartoon, 
What of the night, and of that sky, whereunder, 
In temporary absence of the moon, 
The stars appear to think themselves permitted 
To cherish wholly independent aims, 
And, even as mice whose grounds the cat has quitted, 
To play the most extr‘ordinary games. 
Yes, ’tis that sky that beats us, truth to tell. 
What of the Night? We know the Lady well. 


She has appeared in many parts with credit, 
As Peace, as War, and, without change of dress, 
She now ogress as Europe; we have read it 
Plain on her sword-belt, superseding guess. 
Ay! well we know the half-averted features 
Of her, long bound by holy maiden-vow 
Never to show admiring fellow-creatures 
More than a chin, a nose-tip, and a brow. 
We know her biceps ; and that meaning clutch 
Upon her sword we recognize as such, 


Nor need we at her glowing brazier stumble, 
Since surely Europe, when the fancy strikes, 
May well indulge, though the refreshment’s humble, 
In chestnuts, ten a penny, if she likes; 
And artists have a privilege perennial 
Of placing lights to bring their fi out. 
The question we would ask of Mr. T-nn-el 
Is, What his and 
What means that stellar guinea-pig w 
Steals he so furtively across the sky ? . 


“ Tha Bear,” your bard assures us in his rhyming, 
Is “ wheeling round the Pole”; he might as well 

Have said that up the Pole the Bear is climbing 
After a bun, for all that we can tell. 

“ Steadfast” the Waggoner’s no longer, or must 
Have left his duties to some tipsy clown ; 

For, see! the Waggon has its hind wheels foremost, 
Or, from another view, is upside down. 

seeming quite the thing, 

From all one knows of steadfast waggoning. 


| 
i st the most notable are two new Millets; one represents an | 
‘ interior with a woman washing, the other, a most ee 
position, treats the pastoral scenery of the Gatinais. uve’s 
water-colours are large, broad, and aérial, especially one of a man 
. and woman reaping. Of Harpignies there are many examples, and | 
; there can be little doubt that his influence is a desirable one at | 
; 
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Perhaps, however, this sidereal frolic 

Has in it something more than meets the eye, 
And shadows forth to us, in form symbolic, 

A failure of the plots of Muscovy. 
Perhaps—who knows ?—the moral it enforces 

Is that } perverse and disobliging stars 
No longer fight for Russia in their courses, 

But even change them, just to thwart the Czar's, 
We do not say this is 80. No! we doubt. 
*Tis a suggestion, and we throw it out. 


Or, may be, the reversal of the Waggon 
A hit at Kaulbars delicately hides, 
As who'll upeet, ere one can put the drag on, 
That old berline that carries three “ insides,” 
“The silent heavens,” remarks a famous poet, 
“ Have goings-on”; and right that poet is. 
But there’s some special cause, did one but know it, 
When steady stars conduct themselves like this, 
What—Mr. P.’s own answer we invite— 
What of this curiously-behaving night ? 


REVIEWS. 


REMINISCENCES OF SIR FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE.* 


re FRANCIS DOYLE'’S account of his life and opinions has 
within two or three weeks from its publication already at- 
tained wide popularity. Among those who have enjoyed the 
same social opportunities there are few who have an equal gift of 
acute observation, or of grave or playful reproduction of characters 
and events, It Sypeese from the fragments of autobiography 
which are scattered through the book that, after early distinction 
at Eton and at Oxford, Sir Francis Doyle became by his acceptance 
of a permanent civil office a spectator of public life rather than an 
actor, and it is possible to trace a tone of occasional regret for the 
choice of an unambitious career. He may perhaps have found 
some compensation in the value which competent judges have 
attached to his rare literary efforts, and especially toa vein of 
poetry which, if not copious, is original and characteristic. It is 
not without reason that he seems to regard Pindar as his master, 
inheriting the Greek preference sentiment, 
and fin an Olympian interest in the St. Leger, though it is 
Elea domum reducit 
celestem. 


enthusiasm he celebrates the Private of the Buffs, 
the 


With deeper 
and the English dead who earned from their 

Red of Honour— 
et vires animumque moresque 

aureos educit in nigroque 

Invidet 

The present Reminiscences prove no exception to the rule that 
such records depend for their interest far more on the qualities of 
the writer than on the materials of which he dis Horace 
— in the centre of the social and political world, and Cowper, 
to whom nothing ever happened, have commanded the attention 
of innumerable readers because they were both men of genius. Sir 
Francis Doyle has, as it appears, happily not led the life of a 
recluse, although he left the Bar after a short experience, and 
though an office which he held was incompatible with a 
seat in Parliament. Belonging to a military family, he knew 
many eminent soldiers, and he has preserved a few of their 
authentic traditions. He must have heartily sympathized with 
Sir Charles Napier’s keen and exclusive anxiety to learn the 
details of an Eton fight which happened to be part of an 
anecdote told him by Sir F. Doyle. It would seem that he has 
always had a large circle of acquaintance, and he was fortunate 
in many of his youthful friendships. Sir F. Doyle named one of 
his sons, in memory of old affection, after Arthur Hallam ; and 
he was the most intimate friend of James Hope before a morbid 
taint had turned the most brilliant among the youth of his 
time into a sectarian dreamer. His recollections of Hope are re- 
corded in an excellent article on the Life of Hope Scott which 
was published soon after the appearance of that biography in 
Macmillan’s Magazine. Like Hope’s other friends who failed to 
follow him in his aberrations, Sir F, Doyle vainly strove in after 
life to renew their early relations. A close friendship with Mr. 
Gladstone, formed at Eton and continued at Christchurch, seems, 
after a duration of fifty years, to’ have been of late interrupted 
by great and widening divergence of political opinion. It 
is satisfactory to learn that the tie was not broken when, 
as a resolute and consistent Tory, Sir F. Doyle said that 
Mr. Gladstone was passing with constantly accelerated speed 
through all the stages of Liberal and Radical opinion, The 
Trish nage | of this year has been found harder to tolerate, 
and Sir F. Doyle has devoted two or three of his 
last chapter to a condemnation of “conduct which, rhaps 
from the narrowness and shallowness of my [Sir F. Boyle 8] 


Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, 1813-1885. 


intellect, is unintelligible to me.” Many thousands of English- 
men are undergoing the same perplexity, and the consequent 
irritation must be more than ordinarily active when it in- 
volves the consequences of being “wroth with those we love.” 
Some tempers render it possible to et and private feelings 
wholly apart. Sir F. Doyle’s readers will have learned before they 
arrive at the latest episode in the book that, notwithstanding 
a constant play of gaiety and humour, he takes things very much 
in earnest. Mr. Gladstone would, no doubt, repudiate with in- 
dignant contempt the conduct of some of his baser satellites who 
think that they anticipate the wishes of their master by calumnious 
attacks on his all but lifelong friend. Only a small portion of the 
Reminiscences is concerned with political questions. Sir F. Doyle 
has never from the eve of the first Reform Bill approved of any 
at constitutional change. He is now content to record the late 
ulfilment of unfavourable prophecies which had long been de- 
nounced as false because they were not immediately fulfilled. As 
Sir F. Doyle observes, Tory bodings of evil were often described 
as the vain warnings of Cassandra by hasty Liberals, who forgot 
that the Trojan prophetess always proved in the end to be in the 
right. The truth is, that both the hostile schools of vaticination 
had much to say for their respective interpretations of the will of 
Fate. The Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel sincerely 
believed that the Reform Bill would lead to more revolutionary 
extensions of the suffrage and to the overthrow of the Oonstitu- 
tion, if not of the ae; Twenty years later their ——— 
sions seemed to many to have been imaginary; but in the next 
generation Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone gave supreme power to 
the democracy. The present Constitution bears little resemblance 
to that which it has su , and it agrees in all respects with 
the system which the reformers of 1832 ridiculed as an impossible 
bugbear. Yet it may be reasonably contended that statesmen have 
done their duty when they have provided for the needs of fifty 
ears. Oassandra may in this case have seen the future object in 
its true shape, but she was my her judgment of perspective. 
Sir Robert Peel and the wiser Tories would have accepted the 
Reform Bill if they had known that English freedom and order 
would be maintained from 1832 to 1885. A similar comment 
will apply to the contradictions which between the leaders 
of the San Law League and the opponents of Free-trade. The 
landlords and farmers were held up to odium and contempt 
because they declared that they would be ruined by forei 
competition; and now their expectations have been fully 
veritied. On the other hand, it may be said that the — 
enjoyed forty years of prosperity, and that the low prices whi 
have brought the producer to the ground are proportionally 
beneficial to the consumer. It is probably because many of his 
anticipations of evil have been contirmed that Sir F. Doyle con- 
fesses himself a imist. He would probably admit that in his 
time there had some admixture of good with evil, and he 
— reflect that, if affairs had taken an opposite course, if there 
been neither Reform Bill nor repeal of Corn-laws, Cassandra 
would in the altered circumstances have had something unpleasant 
to say. The conditions of life during the experience of the 
generation which is now passing away have been tolerably well 
suited to the tastes and associations of popular and ——s 
members of good society. It may be collected from Sir F. 
Doyle’s frequent statements that he might have wished to be 
richer; but it also appears that he knew well and fully appre- 
ciated many of the most eminent among his contemporaries ; and 
if he spoke as gracefully as he writes, it may be conjectured with- 
out undue flattery that among his habitual companions he was 
“himself not least, but honoured of them all.” 

Memoir-writers may be assumed in virtue of their avocation to 
have a gift for hearing and remembering good stories. The 
present volume contains many excellent anecdotes, some of which, 
and too often the same, have been quoted in almost all the pub- 
lished notices of the book. It is as true in the present day as 
when the — was enunciated forty years ago that “the 
Duke of Wellington never fails to draw.” His short and em- 
phatic sayings, each of them pointed with a vigorous expletive, are 
always more or less unconsciously humorous; and Sir F. Doyle 
had in former days good —- of adding to the collection. 
Some of his stories of the Duke are interesting, and all are 
amusing ; but a critic who has only a small space at his disposal 
ought, if he is considerate, to leave most of Eesaneliien which 
he finds in their proper context. The best stories that ever were 
told grow wearisome when they are collected in a jest-book, or 
when they are unrelieved by other matter. One of the anecdotes 
of the Duke has already served as the commencement of a pro- 
mising controversy. Some commentator has rejected, as impos- 
sible, the statement that he performed a certain act. Sir F. Doyle 
can only reply that, if so, either the Duke or his uncle, Sir John 
Doyle, must have told a deliberate lie. On the whole, the direct 
evidence of unimpeachable witnesses ought perhaps to prevail 
over mere speculations on the probable conduct of others. An 
anecdote of the first class is always a paradox. There would be 
romeeg, by tell, unless something unexpected had been said or 
done; but commonplace understandings find it hard to believe 
in any deviation from the regular groove. 

The stories which are embodied in the Reminiscences are the 
more attractive because they are thoroughly enjoyed by the 
reporter. He has followed the chase of oddities and epigrams in 
many different hunting-fields from the date of his Eton experi- 
ences under Dr, Keate through Oxford and Doncaster or New- 
market. He belonged to the Northern Circuit and the Yorkshire 
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Sessions, and the greater part of his life has been t in London 
afterwards 


as Receiver-General and Commissioner of Customs. 
At one time he saw much of his wife’s great-uncle, Mr. Thomas 
Grenville, cousin and frequent opponent of Pitt, friend and 
colleague of Fox, end one of the most remarkable members of his 
celebrated family. It must be deeply interesting to recall rubbers 
of whist and easy conversations with the statesman who more 
than a hundred ago was sent by Fox to Paris to negotiate 
the peace with at the close of the American war. 

Sir F. Doyle’s associates at the Bar, if they had no historical 
claims to notice, have still many survivors who will welcome the 
revival of old and pleasant associations. He was on intimate 
terms with Baron Parke, whom he at one time attended as Marshal, 
and he entertained a special regard for Sir David Dundas, whose 
abilities he perhaps a little overrates. Dundas seems to have been 
accidentally interrupted in a career at the Bar which had up to 
that time been successful ; but it is doubtful whether he had not 
already reached the end of his professional tether. No advocate 
could deliver the early sentences of an elaborate speech with more 
lucid method, or in better chosen language; but when a genuine 
orator would have been warming to his work, Dundas seemed to 
subside into prosaic tameness, as if he had exhausted his resources, 
In the House of Commons, notwithstanding the general liking and 
esteem with which he was regarded, and although he had the 
pe advantage of representing an almost nominal constituency, 

@ never acquired a great position. Sir F. Doyle does no more 
than to his social gifts, in which might be included his 
singularly attractive appearance. Those whom he liked were not 
et prion to find fault with the fastidious judgment which they 
themselves had the good fortune to satisfy. 

After he left Oxford Sir F. Rome poly with vague notions 
of a Parliamentary career, habit frequented the House of 
Commons. His previous estimation of oratory had been acquired 
at the Eton Debating Society and the Oxford Union. He still 
seems to think that Mr. Gladstone’s Union speech against the 
Reform Bill was the finest which he has at any time heard. 
Among the leaders of the House of Commons he was most deeply 
impressed by Lord Stanley, of whom he was able to judge dis- 
passionately because he neither sympathized with his Whig 

litics nor heartily admired his character. He justly thinks that 

ir Robert Peel was not an orator of the highest rank, though he 
is well aware that no man approached him in the power of con- 
trolling the House of Commons. The influence extended to those 
who were not, like his Parliamen colleagues, accustomed to 
the effects of his sagacity and knowledge. A critical hearer often 
recognized a deficiency in art and finish; but if he was a com- 
petent judge, he could not fail to discover that Peel played with 
the House of Commons as on an instrument. Sir F. Doyle shares 
the opinion of many contemporaries that Whittle Harvey was the 
most faultless orator of his time. His literary criticisms are 
acute and generally just, as when he says that he never heard 
or read a sentence of OCarlyle’s with which he fully agreed, 
and yet that no writer has exercised so great an influence on 
his mind. In many instances he was personally acquainted with 
writers whom he has occasion to notice, and those who have 
enjoyed similar opportunities will know the additional interest 
of every passage which even involuntarily recals the author's 
look and voice. Most of such associations must now depend on 
memory. In the latest revision of his book Sir Francis Doyle 
has to interpolate his regrets for friends whom he had originally 
mentioned as still surviving. Two intimate friends, Sir Henry 
Taylor and Lord Houghton, have passed away since the virtual 
completion of the Reminiscences. While he assigns to Philip 
van Artevelde ita just place in literature, he admits the artificial 
limitation of sympathies which was especially injudicious on the 
part of a dramatic re None of Lord Houghton’s large circle of 
acquaintance would charge him with that especial fault. Sir F. 
Doyle, as he shows his character in his book, is not less completely 
exempt from social or literary narrowness. He has known and 
appreciated some of the best among two generations of men, and 
he still holds his rank in the third. One of the test of 
recent publications is not the least instructive to who are 
interested in present or recent history. 


THE PICTORIAL ARTS OF JAPAN.* 


R. ANDERSON’S work is now complete; and the 
pictorial art of Japan is no longer a terra incognita, but a 
land mapped out and accurately surveyed, and traversed at all 
points with broad and beaten highways. The predictions on 
which we ventured in connexion with the issue of his first part 
have been more than justified by the event, Read with his 
Catalogue, of which it forms the necessary complement, his 
magnificent treatise, so comprehensive in design and so masterly 
in execution, will teach the student as much as is communicable 
at second-hand, and place him at such a point of vantage for the 
work of practical research as, before its appearance, could only 
have been gained at the cost of years of travel and inquiry. 
This fourth and last section, dealing, as it does, with the 
characteristics of Japanese painting and the essentials of the 
Japanese esthetic theory, is in some sort the most valuable part 
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of the whole work. Arbitrary and erratic as the practice of the 
Japanese painter seems, and especially in that part of his achieve- 
ment by which he is best known to the Western world—the pro- 
duction, that is to say, of the naturalistic and popular schools—it 
yet cannot be too plainly told nor too clearly understood that his 
art is in its essence conventional and artificial, and moreover that 
the rules by which he is obliged to play his game are formulated 
with no less exactness and particularity than they are implicitly 
obeyed. In his work we must look for none of the qualities of 
Western art. He knows nothing of perspective and nothing of 
modelling and chiaroscuro ; he is as indifferent to the facts of human 
and animal anatomy as to the forms of waves and the shapes and 
functions of clouds; he cares nothing for light, and its inexhaustible 
— has never given him an instant’s pause ; he is almost 

ind to the infinite s tiveness and variety of atmospheric 
treatment ; he is absolutely incapable of rhythmic harmony of line, 
of balanced composition, of perfect symmetry in ry and if 
we look to him, as we look to Raphae] and Corot and Velasques, 
for heroic utterance on any of these points, we shall inevitably be 
disappointed. His ambition is not representative, but decorative 
or suggestive. Himself a descendant of the masters of the Middle 
Kingdom, he has lived but to maintain the traditions they esta- 
blished and to produce innumerable variations upon themes of 
their invention. The basis of his technical practice is calligraphic, 
even as theirs; and as he is the inheritor of their methods, even so 
is he the slave of their ambitions and ideals. “The vast majority,” 
says Mr. Anderson, “ of the pictures of the old masters represented 
mythical animals, fictitious or historical personages immortalized 
in Chinese literature, and imaginary Chinese landscapes”; they 
copied even their birds and flowers ; and, if they went to nature at 
all it was not for facts, but only as it were for a general 
inspiration. Ifthe Japanese painter essayed to be representative, 
he was informed that, inasmuch as his object was “ merely to 
show the forms, neglecting the rules of art,” the work he pro- 
duced was “commonplace and without taste,” and was therefore 
in flagrant contrast with “antient pictures” in which “ the study 
of the art of outline and the laws of taste were respected with- 
out attention to close imitation of form.” Thus in 1777 wrote 
a Japanese Du Fresnoy, one Shiiizan, in his treatise, the Gwa- 
soku; and, though there were not many of his kind, and in- 
struction in art was carried on not by means of books, but orally 
and before the drawing-board (in the manner of Mr. Legros), it is 
not to be doubted that his criticism was absolute, and expressed 
a conviction many centuries old. The effect of such teaching we 
have seen. The old master “seldom went beyond a symbolization 
of the facts he attempted to reproduce”; and even the men of the 
Popular and Shijé Academies, though they try to paint what they 
see, and “ have in most cases carefully studied the natural objects,” 
are still constrained to “ close their eyes to truths which conflict 
too closely with their traditional teaching.” When it is remem- 
bered that both these schools are over a hundred years old, and 
that they have produced the greatest artists of latter-day Japan— 
one of whom, the illustrious H6-kusai, is held by some critics to 
rank with the greatest of all time—a better idea may be formed of 
the iron despotism in obedience to whose laws the Japanese 
painter has been forced to excel, and of the inflexible rigidity of 
the convention within whose narrow limits he has had to imprison 
his genius. It is a fact, to put the matter briefly, that, judged by 
Western standards, much of his work is only the practice of a 
brilliant writing-master, and is akin as such to the scrolls and 
flourishes which were at one time held to dignify the copy-books 
of well-mannered and right-minded English youth; and our ad- 
miration of his incomparable talent is considerably increased by 
the reflection that under his brush these exercises appear as works 
of faultless art. 

As we have said, his education was purely calligraphic. It 
was by his technical accomplishment that he rose to emi- 
nence; for, says our author, “ nothing could atone for a lack 
of elegance or decision of stroke, and it was in minute differences 
recognize the work of a partic ool or artist, and adjud 
the degree of merit to which it was entitled.” It is evident, 
therefore, that the marvellous facility, the ificent assurance, 
which characterize the work of the master H6-kusai, and that 
unrivalled economy of means which gives to the drawings of 
Y6-sai a place of their own among the good things of art, are 
an effect of evolution—the result of a thousand years of great 
calligraphy. It was hardly to be expected that to the amateurs 
of this sort of work—the epicures of touch, the fanatics of line 
for line’s sake—the common carnival of things, the wrestlers 
and histrions and courtesans depicted by the men of the Popular 
school, should appeal with any chance of success. Their prefer- 
ence of the older masters, which has always seemed to us a 
trifle exorbitant and unreasonable, becomes respectable enough. 
They were votaries of the strict, the pure, the historical cone 
vention of Japanese art; it contained for them all the True and 
all the Beautiful; and the work of men like H6-kusai can onl 
have to them a lamentable prostitution of great pe 

endid gifts. Mr. Anderson quotes from a native treatise, 
the Gwa-ko sen-ran, an analysis, verbal and diagrammatic, of 
the ten styles of touch which are ized and differentiated 
in Japan, and by whose means the great old masters, both 
native and Chinese, were content to achieve their ends. He 
remarks that in two of them—the “rapid wave” and “ blunt- 
cil” varieties; the former greatly atfected by artists of the 


‘ang, S’ung, and Yiien dynasties, the latter a es ee 
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with Sesshii and Kano Motonobu—“ the resemblance of the 
eomponent touches to Japanese writing is so close that some 
foreign authors have been misled into a belief that the figures 
are ingenious constructions out of the katakana and hiragana 
syllabaries.” He is careful to note that only one of the ten 
is in pure outline, and that all the others are “ characterized 
by various manipulative affectations which are evidently based 
‘apon the manner of drawing the component strokes of the 
numerous modifications of the written characters.”| Facts of 
this sort, as we have said, go far to ee ma the indiflerence 
of the cultivated Japanese to the. productions of the later 
‘schools, and their enthusiasm for work from which all vestiges 
of truth and nature appear to have been eliminated deliber- 
ately and with design, But it is obvious that they are just 
as serviceable to the European, and triumphantly excuse his 
preference of the Ukiyé-yé and Shijé men over all the artists of 
the past. With the specific and peculiar refinements which are 
all in all to the native critic, he can have no sort of sympathy ; 
he cannot distinguish them, to begin with, and he would neither 
understand nor feel them if he could, Give him Hiroshigé’s 
landscapes, and the colour-prints of the Katsugawas and Togo- 
kunis, and the tea-houses and street corners of the Old Man 
Infatuated with Drawing, and he asks no more; they are ob- 
served, they are quick with life and character, they abound in 
touches makin e whole world kin; and not to esteem them 
above the art in which there are none of these things were pre- 
terous. Of course he is right; and of course the native critic 
is right. The wisest is, if possible, to agree with both, “It is 
the fault of foreign pictures,” says a Japanese authority, “that 
they dive too deeply into realities, and preserve many details that 
were better suppressed.” The point of view is not ours; but it is 
intelligible, and deserves examination and respect. 
“Plus on sait,” says M. Alfred Stevens, “ plus on simplifie.” 
The axiom is one to commend itself to the Japanese, an essential 
of whose art is the quality of selection. “ It is necessary,” affirms 
the native teacher last quoted, “ to exercise the understanding in 
. painting—or, as it were, to carry the mind at the point of the 
pencil. To introduce too much is commonplace ”—a a which 
the pre-Raphaelite would do well to lay to heart—“ and the artist 
_must exercise his judgment in omitting everything superfluous or 
detrimental to the attainment of his object”—a truth of which 
the Shijé painters, fron Okio downwards, have not seldom lost 
sight. It is Mr. Anderson's task in this section of “ Charac- 
teristics ” to show the consequences of the universal application 
of this theory, to define the main principles on which the painter 
works, and, speaking generally, to give and illustrate the formula 
of the peculiar and as it were unnatural convention which is the 
basis of Japanese art. He begins, as we have noted, with a dis- 
sertation on calligraphy and an analysis of the ten styles of touch. 
_He then proceeds to discuss the Japanese theory of chiaroscuro 
(such as it is) with the Japanese theory of colour and the Japanese 
_practice of composition. There follows an admirable chapter on 
. perspective, or the want of it, with examples from Ho-kusai and 
the artists of certain well-known picture-books; and this, in its 
turn, is succeeded by an examination of the essentials of land- 
scape, and of the traditional formule for the suggestion of certain 
constituents—light, clouds, snow, the forms of water, and so forth 
—which is excellently illustrated, and will be found of much 
value. Trees and flowers are the staple of the next chapter; and 
human and animal anatomy and the treatment of drapery are dis- 
cussed at some length in the next. Then comes a brief but luminous 
_and suggestive egyric of the Ukiyé-yé; then a chapter on 
art-criticism in Japan—with special reference to the utterances, 
translated by Mr. Chamberlain, of the sage Moto-ori, who may 
not inaptly be described as a Japanese Lessing—and on the data 
to be observed in the selection and purchase of paintings and 
drawings; and, last of all, a summary of the merits and defects of 
Japanese pictorial art so temperate yet so discriminating that, as 
_it seems to us, it leaves little to be said upon the question. Of 
the appendix, on Chinese and Korean art, we have left ourselves 
no s to treat, and we must content ourselves with noting 
that it contains in some twenty or thirty pages of print the most 
masterly bane complete account of the subject with which we are 
‘acquainted, 
t remains to add that Mr. Anderson has greatly increased the 
working value of his book by the addition of a careful summary of 
its contents; a list of the eighty plates hors texte, which gives the 
_artist’s name, the date, the school, and the source of each number ; 
a further list of the hundred and forty-six cuts contained in the 
letterpress ; and an admirable index, in which the artists’. names 
are printed in a special type. Among the plates included in the 
age. issue are some of the best of the set. First among the 
our reproduced in colours is.a fine “ Landscape,” attributed to 
Kano Masonobu (sixteenth century), and looking not unlike a water- 
‘colour sketch by Claude Lorraine. ‘The three others are examples 
of the modern Chinese and Shijé schools, and reproduce, the one 
a “ Pheasant,” by Onishi Keisai, the second a charming decora- 
tive picture, called “The Cherry Blossoms of Mikawa,” the work 
of a certain Ota Kinkin, and, the last the magnificent “ Tiger” 
‘of Kiihé Toyei, which is one of the glories of the British Museum 
collection. In photogravure are some admirable specimens of 
Several schools, Kano Motonobu is = rg ty rtrait, at 
once romantic and grotesque, of the Rishi Li Ti Rwei in the 
__act of exhaling his soul, which is a masterpiece of imagination 
and accomplishment; Hoé-kusai by an illustration, of amazing 
spirit and invention, of the archer Tamétomo and the Demons ; 


Chikud6 Ganki, a painter of the Ganku school, by a naive yet 
skilfully impressionistic snow scene, a view of the Temple of 
Kiyomidzu; and Tonan, a later master of the Karin school, by a 
group of tortoises, the vivacity and suggestiveness of which are 
really incomparable,. The selection of wood engravings cov 

still larger extent of ground, and includes a classic “ 
by Kano Motonobu; a clever and whimsical fantasy by Kid-sai, 
which was commissioned of the artist himself; examples of the 
Kano, Tosa, and Popular schools; and, in illustration of the 
section on Chinese art, a set of examples ranging from the 
eighth to the eighteenth century. Of the selection as & whole it 
is impossible to speak too highly. It is, perhaps, too rich in 
modern work, and not quite rich enough in work which to a native 
critic would seem absolutely representative. Take it for all in all, 
however, it is not only the best in existence, but the first and only 
one which has been made on scientific principles, and offers any- 
thing like a complete panorama of the many and varied phases of 
Japanese pictorial art, ia 
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NOVELS AND STORIES.* 


A THOUGHTFUL person would probably have 
in suggesting a great many excellent reasons why nove 
about distant places or times are generally dull. A truthful 
person would not think of disputing the fact. Therefore it is 
more of a compliment than it appears at first sight to say that 
St. Briavels is not dull; for the Hundred of St. Briavels, from 
which the story takes its name, is to be found in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Wye, and the action represented to have taken 
lace came to a reasonably happy end eighty-nine years ago. Com- 
plimentary though the negation of dulness is, the merit of St. 
Briavels does not stop there; for the local colouring of the Forest 
of Dean, its appearance, its inhabitants, its verderers, its aris- 
tocracy, and its free miners actually add to the interest of the 
story. Forest of Dean we call it advisedly, having the fear of 
Mr. Blake before our eyes. It is all very well for Miss Deane to 
spell the forest Dene, and say that Dean is a mistake. The Forest 
now returns a member to Parliament, and a Parnellite member to 
—though in the House he s it im to 
be addicted to the use of violent expressions; and he doubtless 
knows that the Parliamentary and statutory name of his forest is 
not Dene, but Dean. The story has two heroines, and both of 
them are pleasing; but of the two, Laura, upon whom most 
ins are Lasers § seems to us the more attractive. The other, 
ary, who is a miller’s granddaughter, and lives as such, is 
also granddaughter of a long-lost lord and elder sister of his heir- 
apparent. The lord’s y brothers, who are a sort of local 
Mauprats, cause the troubles which make the story. One of 
them falls in love with Laura, and by reason of his own black- 
sheep character and her inexperience entangles her in a prolonged 
flirtation, culminating in a spirited and well-described attempt 
to marry her against her will. His brother, who is the un- 
redeemed villain of the piece, makes a series of attempts to 
kill his nephew, Rosemary's little brother, who is the right- 
ful heir. At last he succeeds, by accident, when it is too 
late to be of any use. Being detected and pursued “ free 
miners” he is drowned, but whether by accident or design the 
author saith not. It would have been an improvement to the 
story if he had been caught and unquestionably hanged but per- 
haps Miss Deane was right to let consideration for the feelings of 
his surviving relatives induce her to leave the matter in doubt. 
The associate in crime of the brothers Doynion is a disfrocked 
army chaplain, who is equally willing to assist in abduction or in 
murder, and finally gets hanged for a murder committed entirely on 
his own account. He is chiefly remarkable, perhaps, for his com- 
mand of an unspecified “ Indian drug,” which produced sleepiness 
or palsy of the will as circumstances required, and was therefore 
peculiarly useful for abduction, of which there is a good deal in 
St. Briavels. The true lover, whom the intrigues of Hartley 
Doynion separate for a while from Laura, isa young Indian judge, 
who is a rather quiet and virtuous youth, and yet manages not to 
be a prig. In accordance with modern fashions, he has to marry 
somebody else first, but he is let off with two years of her company. 
This is merciful, Many a lady novelist would have given him 
fifteen. The strong points in this book are the pleasantness of the 
people, the force and ingenuity with which the unpleasant ones 
are depicted, the excitement and vigour of the various more or 
less thrilling episodes, and, as already mentioned, the atmosphere 
of local romance successfully inrparted to the whole. The weak 
point is that the string upon which the exciting scenes are strung 
together is not sufficiently strong or continuous. This want of 
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‘unity has the result of making the story seem long tho it. is 


The language, though not faultless, is by no means bad, and alto- 
gether the merits of St. Briavels so far outweigh its defects, that 
something considerable may fairly be expected from the author. 
One or two historical events, notably the trial of Warren Hastings 
and the Lage mutiny, are introduced shortly and with good 
efiect. We suspect that the author's political opinions concerning 
to-day—or let us say yesterday—are not of soundest. But 
that may be readily forgiven for her patriotic appreciation of Pitt 
and Warren Hastings. She may do better than St. Briavels, but 
she has done St. Briavels very well. 


her hero, for no purpose except to 
make the heroine, who was much attached to him, do with- 
out him. “In the character of Giles Hethrington” Miss 
Corrie has “endeavoured to trace a something nobler than 
a mere satisfied existence ”—namely, a mere dissatisfied exist- 
ence. If Giles Hethrington, or any friend of his, were going 
to get anything by his being dissatisfied, well and good, but 
neither he nor any one else got anything. This is inartistic 
because the useless death of the amiable is unpleasant to read 
about; and it is far from being a good excuse that a half-sane 
pseudo-mystic was in the habit of twisting words abo ut till he 
twisted the meaning out of them, and was then enabled to 
contradict himself so many times in the same as to dazzle 
the muddle-headed reader beyond the possibility of refusing to 
accept the ridiculous paradox upon which Miss Corrie relies for 
her prefatory philosophy. Therefore let the teaching of this 
story—and no story should try to teach any one anything—be put 
on one side, and let us come to the important question, whether it 
is at all amusing. It is pleasant to be able to say that it is—to 
some extent. It raises a rather neat, if not particularly new, 

int of romantic casuistry. Giles is bound by every tie that can 
find the hero of a novel to do his utmost to save Louis. One of 
their friends is murdered under circumstances which reasonably 
satisfy Giles that Louis is the murderer. Somebody else, whom Giles 
has strong reasons for believing to be, and who is, in fact, innocent, 
is to be tried for the murder. Giles could exculpate the accused 
if he came and gave evidence, but only by inculpating Louis. 
As a contemporary says, what should A——, or rather Giles, do? 
What he does is to send a large sum in bank-notes anonymously 
to a barrister, and put him on the track in such a way as to raise 
a suspicion that neither the prisoner nor Louis but he, Giles, is 
the guilty person. This suspicion he confirms by staying away, 
and the prisoner is acquitted. Afterwards it turns out that not 
Louis but the prisoner's mad brother committed the murder, so 
Giles’s fame is cleared, and he dies to show that evil is not evil. 
‘Why on earth will ladies who know nothing whatever about 
Saadl pockoctings endeavour to describe them minutely? It is as 
ifa man were to describe in detail the ing of a ball-dress 
without trying to find out anything about dress or dress-making. 
Miss Corrie’s trial is fearfully and wonderfully bad. In the first 
place, one would like to know what the ingenious young barrister 
-did with all the money Giles sent to him, He was fairly entitled, 
say, to about 20/., and there was nothing he could legitimately do 
with the rest except hand it to the 
all, for he was entirely ignorant of all the rules of his profession. 
Almost every one of his questions was grossly inadmissible; he 
minutely described in his speech matters which he knew only by 
hearsay and had not the means of proving even as hearsay ; and 


“inter ” during examinations-in-chief in a way which would 

candies landed him in prison. No one expects ladies to | 
describe criminal trials in accurate detail (though Miss Yonge, no — 
doubt by taking advice, has done it with brilliant success), but if | 


they cannot, why should they try? The murdered man was 
«called Dictys Daincourt. Here is a list of what he once had for 
tea :—Veal-pies, sandwiches, boiled eggs, gooseberry-tart, bread, 
butter, cream, cheese, cherries, and “enough watercress to have 
satisfied a moderate-minded cow.” 

Driven Home is a good down-right ghost story. Evelyn Owen 
ad with a naive straightforwardness that would touch the 

heart, the fine old method of stating with sober restraint 

in his preface that it really did happen, and indeed “ would have 
‘been brought to the test of a court of law but for accidental 
circumstances.” The accidental circumstances were principally 
‘that the gentleman whom two most horrible and gory ghosts had 
denounced to the narratcr of the story as their murderer, finding 
himself in danger of exposure, and apparently being haunted by 
remorse or nervousness in a railway-carriage, put his head out of 
the window,. when a passing train promptly knocked it off. But 
whether he really was a murderer is left a little doubtful, as it is 
pever made quite clear whether the buried bones, indicated in the 
usual way by one of the ghosts, were those of an idiot boy or a 
‘pet monkey.. The opening chapters of the story raise high expec- 
‘tations which are disappointed. The main story is rather common- 
, and would have been just the same if the hero had never 
P the son of a notorious poisoner @ Ja Lamson, sus. per coll. 
. The Phantom Lover has a good deal in common with Driven 
Home, but it is not nearly so good. The story is told in the first 
person by a of the first water, in a language of hideous affec- 
‘tation happily extinct now save in the mouth of here and there a 
fossil WwW 


hat can be said of a man who threw himself | Sw 


prisoner. He probably kept it 


into an atm-chair “and tried to focus the extraordinary im- 
pression which the house had given” him; talks of a woman 
whose “system of movements . . . hits off exactly our desires 
for beauty and rareness”; and asserts that her “ bamboo figure” 
had “in it something of the peacock and something also of the 
stag”? He says of himself that he is “a rather unusual kind of 
man.” By the of Providence he is, but six years ago he 
was as common as blackberries. The story is that the pea- 
stag lady is in love with the ghost of a poet whom an eponymous 
ancestress loved and murdered two hundred years before. Her 
husband suffers horribly from jealousy, partly because his wife 
prefers the ghost’s society to his, and partly because it occa- 
sionally condescends to a to him in her company. At last 
a Sem but kills the pea-stag, and 
mad. 
Avery MacAlpine publishes three little stories, of which Teresa 
Itasca is the longest. The first two are tragic, and the third ends 
happily. The first is hardly fit for young girls, the third is hardly 
fit for anybody else, and the second is warranted harmless, but 
not very lively. They are remarkable for the ingenuous sim- 
licity of style which eo mee characterizes stories translated 
m the Russian. The volumeis bound in rough canvas, peculiar 
to the eye, but pleasant to the touch. : 
Once there was a selfish woman, who ht she wanted a 
child to love. So she procured one, called Elizabeth, from her 
grandmother by a mixture of cajolery and compulsion, As 
Elizabeth grew up she was very much bullied by Mrs. gy ite 
being the selfish woman’s name. After a bit she fell in love wi 
Ivo Carmichael, and forsook Mrs, Grey and married him, A 
trifling difficulty was caused by his uncle, who had the reputation 
of being very wicked, and was called “Old Iniquity.”. When he 
died Elizabeth said he deserved his name, because he had once, 
when her engagement with Ivo was in a condition of suspense, 
asked her to marry him. Certainly the reader is led to reckon 
confidently on _ a different proposal. The old gentleman does 
nothing worse cheat Mrs. Grey out of some money, and has 
very little to do with the story, so that it is not very clear why 
either he or it should be called “Old Iniquity.” t 


NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 


(HE Dictionary of German Idioms makes its boast of con- 
taining a collection of over three thousand German phrases 
and idioms. It has been compiled, so its originator sets forth in 
the preface, to assist students in translating the more or less 
obscure phrases in which German writings abound, which cannot 
well be made out with the help of a dictionary alone. He has 
| further had in view the laudable object of facilitating the ac- 
quisition of a familiar and easy German style in speaking and 
| writing. As the author points out, a special feature of the 
German language is its richness in idiomatic phrases and ex- 
| pressions. Jt takes many years of varied and extensive reading 
| to make the student familiar with even a part of them. Mr. Koop 
| has found out that it is just in this part of a knowledge of 
German that English students are the weakest. Probably this is 
owing to the fact that books like this are on the increase. Con- 
| sequently the necessary study of German books is becoming daily 
more neglected. It is obviously to save the student such study 
| and to give to his half knowledge a ing of thoroughness that 
the Dictionary of German Idioms has been collected. What first 
| strikes us on examination of Mr, Koop’s book is that it is not 
what it pretends to be. Instead of being a Dictionary of German 
| Idioms with their English Equivalents, we should say it was 
just the reverse—to wit, English Idioms with their German 
Equivalents ; far it is the English phrases that are placed first on 
the page, arranged in alphabetical order, according to some word, 
and that often the least telling word, in the phrase. This mode 
of arrangement makes it useless as an assistant in translating 
German, its ostensible raison d’étre. There is no means of  findi 
any desired German idiom or phrase except by wading P emome 4 
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In Scorn of Consequence has a preface, and that preface quotes | 
one of the ingenious arguments whereby it pleased the late | 
Mr. Hinton to prove that evil was not evil, Evil not being | 
evil, there is plainly no reason why Mrs. or Miss Theodora 
. 
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the whole book. Our next objection is that many of the so-called 
idioms are not idioms at all, either in German or English, but 
ordinary commonplace sentences, as to “ say one’s prayers,” to 
“ publish a book,” to “ take off one’s hat.” Such phrases are to 
be found in any book of dialogues, and any one with even 
a limited knowledge of grammar ought to find no difficulty in 
turning them from the one language into the other. Many of the 
phrases, again, instead of being idiomatic English in the literary 
sense, are simply vulgar slang, and would require translating to 
decorous English people ; such are “ to be in the suds,” “ suited 
to a trivet,” “ in the wrong box,” “ in a jiffey,” “ half seas over,” 
which, by the way, is inaccurately written “ half sea over,” “ Jack- 
brained,” “to saddle one’s nose” for to wear spectacles, and 
so on. Other instances of misspelling are “bran-new,” and 
“ died in the wool,” “ loath to do it,” while “ neither Ai¢ nor 
kin” looks as if the author were applying. the new — of his 
nation, which abjures / after ¢,to his English. Nor can we 
compliment him on the accuracy which he shows in transcribing 
his lish saws and sentences. Surely he cannot have looked 
for them, as he —" to have done for his German, in the 
best authors ? here has he heard or read to “mingle into 
society,” to be “at a non-plus,” to “pass a jeer upon one,” 
“TI felt the flesh creep upon me,” or, strangest of all, “ to 
be in one’s mulligrubs”? This last we must inform our readers 
is to be the English idiom for being out of temper. 
Many of the phrases are not the equivalent of the German; 
thus “Den Arzt holen wenn der Kranke todt ist” is better 
rendered, “ Locking the stable-door after the steed is stolen” 
than “ After death comes the physician,” as we find it here. To 
bid a person go to Jericho is not nearly so strong as bidding him 
go to the devil, as it is here translated. ‘The familiar ‘ Don’t 
teach your grandmother to suck eggs” is paraphrased into “ Jack 
Sprat would teach his grandam,” and “ Advise with — pillow” 

es the place of the usual “Sleep upon it.” The terse and 
pithy “Caw me, caw thee” is jumbled into “Chaw me, I'll 
claw thee,” and “Those who live in glass houses shouldn't 
throw stones” into “ Who hath glass windows of his own must 
take heed how he throw stones at his neighbour’s house.” The 
classification is so badly managed that a phrase or a proverb is 
often put under the letter which begins the least important word 
init. Thus we find to “beat about the bush ” under the word 
about, This leads to endless repetitions. A or two further 


on we find the same expression under the word beat. Now bush, 
of course, is the important word that gives to the expression its 
strength and meaning. 


From the same cause we find numerous repetitions. Thus, 
“ Look before you leap,” “Catch a Tartar,” “Smell a rat,” “To 
be born with one’s eyes open,” to “take French leave,” are all 
repeated twice, and generally with different German each time. 
It is no task to draw the line between idioms, vulgarisms, 
and slang. ‘Io discriminate amongst them in any language re- 
quires a very intimate knowledge of that language, both as it is 
written and spoken by all grades of society. We doubt whether 
Mr. Koop is sufficiently conversant with English to be a safe 
guide to those students whom he professes to serve. His book 
can only lead them to attempt a use of idiom ee 6m 
before they know enough grammar to construe them, by so 
ag | to make themselves unintelligible and ridiculous. 

ool-books now stand in much the same relation to literature 
that did at the beginning of the century. Every lady who 
wished to be thought literary at that date published a collection of 
verses. Somewhat later the same yearning for literary fame found 
vent in books of private devotions. Now every woman who is 
ambitious of writing a book, and yet has not imagination enough 
to venture into the field of fiction, perpetrates a school-book. The 
authors of devotional books when hard run for titles used to fall 
back on the seasons of the year or the hours of the day. Morning, 
evening, and noontide were supposed to require a separate series 
of prayers and hymns and sholitedlons. The authors of school- 

are now falling on the same lines. Here we have a new 
series called Hot Weather Lesson-Books. They seem intended 
to convey some first notions of geography and history to children 
who know nothing of these subjects. The author disclaims 
all intention of supplanting regular class-books, but suggests 
that her book is something to fall back upon when the children 
are too hot and tired for their customary work. In such a 
case a good ee | tale would most probably be more acceptable 
and more useful. From the extremely simple style of the 
writing we should have supposed that this little book was 
meant for children who have had ro teaching at all. However, 
as we learn from the preface that the children it is written for 
are in the habit of learning ruse | and geography by rote, it 
is not surprising that they should know little of them. The 
author (the deference with which the opinions of “clever men” 
are quoted proves that the writer is a woman) makes boast in her 
preface of the catholic spirit with which she has used her pen, so 
that it may give offence to none, and invites as readers children of 


all grades and sects, even the “little town girl.” She adds, “ I. 


am always rather afraid of that child, she knows so much, and I 
am sure will find out any mistake I may make.” Her fears are 
not without just grounds, for there are many mistakes to be found 

these , and it is our painful duty to act the part of 
that un t town child, and point some of them out. 
Opening the book at England, we find an attempt made to explain 
to the children our Parliamentary system. This, no doubt, is 
praiseworthy, as not only children, but their elders, are too often 


‘ 


lamentably ignorant of the machinery of the i But 
the author is not herself sufficiently well informed for the task she 
has undertaken. The members of the Commons, she tells us, are 
ntlemen chosen by the “ different counties, cities, and districts of 
ingland,” leaving out the boroughs altogether. And, again, that 
in the House of Lords “sit all the dukes, marquises, earls, arch- 
bishops and bishops, and judges.” From this we judge that she 
is an advocate of reform in the House of Lords, and already 
in imagination weeded out all the barons and viscounts. The 
little town child would certainly protest here, and tell her that she 
would find the judgts in the Law Courts and not in the House of 
Lords, With such ignorance as to modern matters in our own 
land we must be prepared for still stronger statements about 
foreign parts or distant centuries. Here is an elaborate explana- 
tion covering three pages that England did not bear its present 
name till the Angles, who are absurdly described as a clan of the 
Saxons, settled in it. But in the next chapter we find that the 
Picts and Scots made raids into Eng during the Roman 
occupation. When the Romans left the ‘“‘ English were quite at 
the weg. 424 their Northern neighbours,” and at last the “ English 
sent to Rome for help, and the Romans came back, and built 
a high wall right across from Tynemouth to the Solway Firth 
to keep the enemy out.” And so it goes on telling how the 
“English got the better” of the Scots, for the “Romans had 
taught us a great deal,” and then how the Normans invaded 
England and “numbers of English fled to Scotland,” withous 
a hint as to any difference of race between the inhabitants of 
South Britain who were conquered by the Romans and the 
Normans. Such confusion and self-contradiction would make any 
book quite unsuitable for children. The author seems to go out 
of her way to make mistakes. Haarlem recalls the Laurence 
Coster, who, she tells us, was the “ real inventor of the printing 
ress.” The most ardent votaries of the Coster legend only claim 
or him the credit of inventing movable type as opposed to blocks, 
but not the press. On another page it is said to be “‘ clever of the 
French” to think of making “ white sugar from the sweet red 
beetroot.” Any one who knows anything about it could tell her 
that the white beet is most in favour for sugar-making. Again, 
we find that at the division of the Netherlands Leopold 
was made King of Belgium, while, as everybody knows, the 
sovereign of that State has, since its erection into a kingdom, 
borne the title of King of the Belgians. With Belgium the first 
part of the * Hot Weather ” series concludes. The author has con- 
trived to make some blunder about each country mentioned in it. 
Before she publishes any more it is to be hoped she will submit her 
sheets for revision to some of the “ clever men” for whose works 
she professes such respect. In conclusion, we must point out that 
the apethy expressed for that section of the Irish who clamour 
for Home Rule, and the calling Home Rule a “ privilege,” alone 
makes the book unfit to be put into the hands of children, and is 
a flagrant departure from the principles professed in the preface 
_ saying nothing that could offend the feelings of any of 
ers. 

The Geographical Handbooks contain short summaries of the 
lessons contained in the series of Geographical Readers called 
Glimpses of the Globe. The proper place for such summaries is 
at the end of each of the lessons which they condense. Published 
as they now are in a separate form, and at the low price of three- 

nce, there is danger of their being taken as substitutes for, 
instead of supplements to, the larger works. 

Under the title Suggestive Lessons in Practical Life we have 
the first of a new series of illustrated reading-books. This series. 
has in view to induce young people to use their eyes and their 
wits by giving them some knowledge of “common things con- 
nected with the industrial arts on which the well-being of our 
race depends.” This, the first part, deals with our food supplies, 
their sources, production, and preparation. Here we find de- 
scriptions of all kinds of agricultural labour, as well as butter and 
cheese making, baking, and brewing—in short, of all the in¢nstries 
which minister to the bodily wants of man. On the whole, the 
information is sound as far as it goes. We are rised not to 
find the arts of jam, marmalade, and sweetmeat making included 
in it. Young readers have more interest in them than in the 

of preserving meat and distilling spirits, 

The Public School Chemistry differs from the ordinary ran of 
manuals of chemistry in being a book to teach from rather than to 
learn from. Most books of the sort are compiled to make the 
boy's work easier. This one is to lend a helping hand to both the 
teacher and the taught. It is to kill two birds with one stone, for 
each of the lessons therein contained is to serve as a syllabus for 
the master from which to give his lesson and as an abstract for the 
boy after the lesson has been given. The arrangement of the 
lessons is such as ten years’ — experience in teaching the 
science has induced the author to consider the best. The 
are printed on one side only, so that each page of text is faced by 
a blank page for taking notes during the lesson. It is not acram- 
book, meant to assist the student in making a show of knowledge 
he does not possess ; for, as there are no diagrams or descriptions 
of experiments, either verbal or pictorial, the text would be quite 
unintelligible to any one who had not attended the lectures and 
witnessed the practical experiments. Every care has been taken 
to ensure accuracy, the first essential in a manual of science. 
Nearly two hundred questions for examination are affixed to the 
lessons, The author introduces it as “an honest effort to help the 
diligent to learn what the teacher demonstrates and f 
We cannot but think that the “ diligent” will reap more advan- 
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tage from doing his work himself and writing down his own 
abstracts of the lectures he hears. Certainly none but a very 
second-rate teacher would teach from a syllabus drawn up for him 
Double the Principle of Perfect Book-keeping has 
or, inciple ‘ect 

met with such general appreciation » a it now appears as a third 
edition in an enlarged form, and at double the original price. Its 
merits as a trustworthy guide through the mysteries of book- 
keeping, both by single and double entry, have been so widely 
acknowledged that we need only notice the extensions to the 
nt edition, which deal with the practical application of book- 

ping in the world of commerce. The subjects treated are 
divided into four parts—to wit, the “Stock Book,” “ Purchases 
and Sales Books,” ‘ Hints on the Use of a Minute Book, or Day- 
Book,” for the benefit of professional men as well as tradesmen, an 
explanation of the Prime Cost Book, and a form of labour-saving 

ill Book, These additions are in the same useful and intelligible 
style as the rest of the book. 

Mr. Kerr's Algebra for Schools and Science Classes is an ex- 
tension of his already published in the same 
series of school-books. He has now enlarged it up to the demands 
likely to be made in any ordinary examination in elementary 
alge It contains a great variety of examples and exercises 
so as to strengthen and test the pupil’s knowledge of the subject 
at each succeeding stage of advancement, and also to give the 
opportunity of acquiring facility in applying rules and solving 
problems. A few examination papers have been added as “ types 
of what a well-prepared student might be expected to overtake in 
a two hours’ examination.” 

Algebraical Exercises is, as its name implies, a book of exercises 
only. The compilers have tested them by the work of their own 

pils, and tee that each exercise will be found of suitable 
focigth for about an hour’s work. To the exercises, one hundred 
and twenty in number, are added a large selection of examination 

rs set. at the principal examinations which require a know- 
Podge of bra. These papers are intended chiefly as an aid to 
teachers, no doubt wi — them useful of 
amount of proficiency to whic must work up their pupi 
before send them in to with 
certainty of success. We can see nothing worthy of notice in 
the “ Marlborough Arithmetic Book,” except that the rules are 
in one book and the exercises in another. e can discern no end 
to be gained by this, unless it be to make parents buy two books 
instead of one. We prefer the old plan of binding them up 
6 earn By separation the books only run a double chance of 
bei 


ost. 

The Fourth Part of Longman’s “Series of English Readers ” is 
meant to meet the requirements of the examination of the Fourth 
Standard. The extracts it contains present, therefore, rather 
more difficulty than those in the earlier parts. They are judi- 
ciously chosen so as to combine instruction with a fair amount of 
interest, and are neither silly nor dull, the faults of most English 
Readers. The illustrations, Pn and type are all of the best 
Sa oe only fault is being too pretty for use in 


_ Geography, as the Geogra’ Society has recently taught, is 
one of + ap important branches of learning, and, properly 
treated, comprises in itself the whole circle of the sciences. The 
notion that a geography-book need contain nothing 
but the names of places and provinces is now completely ex- 
oded. Chambers’s Gi ical Readers are written much more 
accordance with the new lights on the subject. This, the 
Seventh Part, is devoted entirely to the ocean and the sky. It 
treats of the phenomena of the tides and currents which agitate 
the ocean; of the winds, constant and variable, which sweep its 
surface; and of the peculiarities of atmosphere which affect the 
temperature along its shores. We are glad to find one chapter 
ially dev to the high-roads of the ocean, giving the 
principal routes to the Colonies and America. Another chapter 
gives an attractive picture of life in one of the large ocean 
steamers. In these days, when emigration is almost the only 


pathway toa rous future, everything that tends to familiarize 

the minds of children with distant countries, and to remove the 

dread of long vo: is of practical 
Hints on the of English is intended as a help to Indian 


students in acquiring English. To them the word Aryan and 
the idea of a common Aryan language and an early Aryan 
Civilization present no difficulties. Thus they are saved from 
the vague Indo-European. The sketch is 
simple and scientific. The wants of the Indian studests are kept 
in view throughout, and they are frequently cautioned against 
the mistakes in grammar and spelling to which they are most 
addicted. Some of these cautions bring a smile to English lips, 
as the injunction not to say “I was ill ;” meani 
terday, or to use “ by-and-bye” for “one by one” and “ little 
by little It would hardly be needful to tell English students 
t ot to the leniency of the examiners and invocations 
of the Deity are out of place on examination papers. In a book 
where so much pains has been taken to ensure we are 


accuracy 
surprised to find fuchsia spelt “fuschia,” and “kith and kin 
rendered “relations and kinsfolk.” 

An Analysis and Study of Hamlet is « collection of scraps of 
criticism on the chief characters in the play, selected to vindicate 
the compiler's view of their mental and moral qualities. As might 
half is devoted to Hamlet himself. We 


be looked for, the 
cannot imagine for 


It is clearly not designed, like most of the little books written on 
Shakspeare, to assist in the “ getting up” of the play, for there is 
in ‘or that ass of persons who find it impossible 
themselves to make up their minds as to what to think of Siok 
after they have read it. Even for them it will prove an uncertain 
guide, for after seven pages devoted to the madness of Hamlet 
there follow seventeen arguments in favour of his sanity, 


SUSANNA WESLEY.* 


J he claims of Susanna Wesley to a place in a series of bio- 
graphies of “ Eminent Women ” rest on the celebrity of her 
sons rather than on her own. Had it not been for the ef 
— revolution worked by John Wesley in England, wi 
e aid of his less forcible but more lovable brother Charles, 
Mrs, Wesley would have been as little known to fame as any 
other country clergyman’s wife who, passing a hard monotonous 
life in @ remote parish, struggling hard and often almost hope- 
lessly to make both ends meet, maintains a decent face before the 
world, provides food and clothing for a large and constantl 
increasing family, sees to their education, keeps her hus 
“ res ble,” and at the same time forms the centre of the count- 
less ficences and charities which belong to the wife of a 


Such a woman was the subject of Mrs. Clarke's biography, 
“the Mother of the Wesleys ” ; in the words of Southey—to whose 
excellent and still unsurpassed life of ber illustrious son we are 
surprised to find scarcely any reference—‘an admirable woman, 
of highly improved mind, and of a strong and masculine under- 
standing, an obedient wife, an exemplary mother, a fervent 
Christian.” Mrs. Wesley came of good lineage. Her father, Dr. 
Samuel ee Nonconformist minister, whose twenty-fifth 
and youngest child she was, was nephew of Sir Francis Annesley, 
better known as the Lord Mountnorris of Strafford's Irish 

ministration, and consequently first cousin of that useful public 
servant Arthur Annesley, the first Earl of Anglesey. It was at her 
father’s house she first met her future husband, Samuel Wesley, 
whose father, John Wesley, of Winterborne- Whitchurch, was also 
one of the Bartholomewtide confessors, He was then a pupil ata 
Dissenting academy, and “ a dabbler in rhyme and faction,” already 
celebrated for the wit of his political lampoons. Like his future 


wife, Samuel Wesley ey A the ranks of Nonconformity, and 
walking to Oxford with forty-five shillings in his et, entered 
himself as a servitor at Exeter, where he took his B.A. d in 


the famous year of the Revolution, and early the next year, having 
been ordained to a London curacy, married, bringing his bride to 
lodgings near Holborn, where the first of the nineteen children 
which blessed their union, Samuel, was born. The next year, 
Wesley with his wife and babe migrated into the wolds of 
Lincolnshire, having been presented by the Massingberds, then as 
now patrons of the living, to South Ormesby. Five more children 
were added to the family quiver before they left their 

Mean hut composed of reeds and clay, 

Wasting in sighs the uncomfortable day, 


as the author accustomed to brilliant literary London 
society ibes his Ormesby home, for the better endowed and in 
every way more comfortable rectory of Epworth, in the Isle of 
Axholme. Of these five only two, Emilia and Mary, survived to 
tenant the new nursery. Mehctabel—a name dug up from 
genealogy of the Dukes of Edom, usually abbreviated to Hetty— 
the most highly gifted and the most unfortunate of all the 
sisters, was the first born at Epworth. Mrs, Wesley having now 
five children, began the work of education in earnest, and carried 
it on for six hours every day for twenty years as regularly as her 
feeble health and frequent lyings-in permitted. The children 
born to Susanna Wesley ot ie “ master,” as, according to a 
old fashion, she styles her husband in a letter to her 
ther, numbered nineteen; but only ten of them, seven 
daughters and three sons, lived to grow up. In May, 1701, 
when money was so scarce that the pair could only muster six 
shillings between them, and the coal-house was empty, Mr. Wesley 
wrote to his liberal benefactor and constant friend Archbishop 
Sharp, of York, “ Last night my wife brought me a few children. 
There are but two yet, a boy and a girl, and I think they are all at 
resent. We have had four in two years and a day, and three are 
iving.” These last additions to the family were not longlived. 
Before another daughter, Anne, the fourteenth child, was born, 
all three had to an early grave, whither they had been pre- 
ceded by the ninth and tenth children of the prolitic pair, the last 
of whom bore the name of John, inherited by his celebrated 
brother. The second John Wesley, who was born at Epworth 
Rectory the following year, June 17, 1703, was also christened 
Benjamin, uniting in himself the christian names of. two of his 
deceased brothers. He was the only one of the numerous family, 
Mrs. Clarke tells us, who had a second christian name—doub. 
names being most unusual, we may remark, before the earlier part 
of the present century—“ and,” she adds, “ it was never used, as he 


was simply called Jack or J at home, and never signed himself 
otherwise than plain John.” Wesley’s next son—the girls 
* Susanna Wesley. Clarke, “ ae Women Series,” 


Eliza 
edited by John Ingram. y my Allen & Co. 1 
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‘were too numerous to reckon—was born in the midst of a contested 
election when Mr. Wesley was away at Lincoln voting. The rector 
having embraced the unpopular side, his parishioners made the 
night hideous by drumming and shouting, and firing off guns 
beneath the rectory windows, threatening that they would “ come 
and turn those devils all out of doors a-begging shortly.” The 
nurse at last fell asleep and overlaid the infant, which, “cold and 
dead,” was thrown into its feeble mother’s arms. “She composed 
herself,” writes her husband, “as well as she could, and that day 
got it buried.” A fortnight after this tragedy the impecunious 
rector, who had unwisely taken to farm his own glebe without 
any knowledge of agriculture or of business generally, and had 
met with constant disasters, including fires shrewdly supposed 
to be the work of incendiaries, was carried off to Lincoln and 

in the Castle for debt. Mrs. “i and her children 
‘were brought to the brink of starvation. ‘Tell me, Mrs. Wesley,” 
said the kind Archbishop to the sorely-tried woman at an inter- 
view he gave her in the thick of her troubles, “have you ever 
really wanted bread?” “My Lord,” she replied, “I will freel 
own to your Grace that strictly ae never did want bread. 
But then I had so much care to get it before it was eat, and to 
pay for it after, as have often made it very unpleasant to me. 
And I think to have bread on such terms is the next degree of 
wretchedness to having none at all.” It is pleasant to add that the 
good primate next day sent Mrs. Wesley a handsome present of 
money. 

1706 saw the birth of Martha, afterwards Mrs. Hall, cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkable of this remarkable family. 
In her later years Mrs. Hall, as we may see in Boswell, was 
one of Dr. Johnson's special female favourites. ‘“ He,” says 
Mrs. Clarke, “ enjoyed her lively conversation, and depended 
upon her strong and accurate memory, and would gladly have 

rsuaded her to become an inmate of his house.” Mrs, Hall, 

wever, thought it wiser to be only an occasional visitor in 
Bolt Court, where she was often accompanied by her brother John, 
‘who never stayed long enough to satisfy his imperious host—“ the 
dog enchants you with his conversation and then breaks awav to 
and visit some old woman.” About a year after Martha’s 
irth, December 18, 1707, Mrs. Wesley became the mother of her 
third son and eighteenth child, Charles. Charles's birth was 
followed at no long interval by the historic destruction by fire of 


the old thatched Epworth aan too probably, like a previous 
partial con: tion, the work of incendiaries. About a month 
after the family had been thus rendered homeless, and all their little 


store of money and worldly goods had been consumed, the last of 
the nineteen children was born. This was Kezia. Mrs. Wesley’s 
band of scholars was now complete, and as soon as the rebuilding 
‘of the rectory allowed, this incomparable woman, “ who, having 
much to do, found time to do everything by dint of unflagging 
energy and industry and a methodical habit of mind,” resumed 
the “ school with her ev: UP which she had begun to 
‘keep for six hours.a day seven years before, “ when for a wonder 
she had only one baby in y’ and, “ while her children were 
‘quietly gathered round her with their tasks, plied her needle, 
frept the glebe accounts, wrote her letters, and nursed her baby.” 


How patiently she taught was shown when one day her husband had 
the curiosity to sit by and count while she repeated the same thing to one 
child more than twenty times. 

“I wonder at your patience,” said he ; “ you have told that child twenty 
‘times that same thing.” 

“If I had satisfied myself by mentioning it only nineteen times,” she 
answered, “I should have lost all my labour. It was the twentieth time 
that crowned it.” 


What her of education was is fully described by Mrs. 
Wesley herself in the remarkable letter to which we have already 
referred. It is printed by Mrs. Clarke, and will amply repay 
perusal. It is far too long to quote. We give one ge, enun- 
ciating the principle on which she ed, which will at the 
‘same time afford a specimen of the clear and forcible English 
style of which she was mistress :-— 


In order to form the minds of children, the first thing to be done is to 
conquer their will and bring them to an obedient temper. To improve 
their understanding is a work of time, and must with children proceed by 
slow d as they are able to bear it; but the subjecting the will is a 
‘thing that must done at once, and the sooner the better; for, by 
neglecting timely correction, they will contract a stubbornness and 
obstinacy which are hardly ever conquered, and never without using 
‘such severity as would be as painful to me as to the child. . . When achild 
is corrected it must be conquered, and this will be no hard matter to do if 
it be not grown headst: by too much indulgence. . . . 1 insist on the 
_ conquering of the will of children betimes, because this is the only strong 
and rational foundation of a religious education, without which both 
proce and example will be ineffectual. But when this is thoroughly 
then a child is capable of being governed by the reason and piety of 
_ its parents till its own understanding comes to maturity and the principles 
of religion have taken root in the mind. . . . Heaven or Hell depend upon 
this alone, so that the parent who studies to subdue self-will in his child 
works a eed with God in the renewing and saving a soul. The parent 
who indulges it does the Devil’s work, makes religion impracticable, salva- 
soul, for ever. 


The details given in this letter indicate a somewhat Spartan 
discipline. From a year old or earlier they were “taught to fear 
‘the rod and to cry softly”; no such thing as “loud playing or 
‘talking ” was allowed, but “every one was kept close to bistobee 
for the six hours of school.” At meals they were “never per- 
‘mitted to eat of more than one thing, af of that sparingly 


enough.” To eat or drink between meals or to go into the kitchen 
for food was a capital crime, punished with heating 


When her sons left home for school and college, Mrs. Wesley 
followed them with long letters, occupying many sheets of 
foolscap. We doubt whether they were received with much 
satisfaction by the Westminster and Charter House. schoolboys. 
They were oo: very unlike the home letters of the present 
generation. Very long, very dry, “ unrelieved by a scrap of home 
news or gossip,” all hortatory and painfully instructive, they were 
rather theological treatises on Revelation and the law of reason 
than letters. One whole series to “dear Sammy,” the West- 
minster scholar, whose possible “damnation” filled the poor 
woman's soul with agonies, was devoted to an exposition of the 
Apostles’ Creed. The good lady, who wrote them as a consci- 
entious duty, shows a suspicion that they were beyond the boy's 
capacities when .she tells him to “ keep them by him till he was 
ym and better able to understand them.” Many of these letters 
are given by Mrs. Clarke. Admirable as they are, we do not 
envy the schoolboy who received them. Even to elder folks they 
are dry reading. 

The close of the biography is somewhat saddening. The 
shadows darkened as Mr. and Mrs. Wesley descended the vale of 
life. Mrs. brother in 1722, Hardly ever 
was a greater coincidence of unprosperous events in one family 
than is now in ours.” Her husband was “ declining apace.” She 
herself was “ rarely in health,” “ ill in bed all one winter,” and that 
greatly through the want of common comforts; the daughters 
“in intolerable want and affliction,” “in scandalous want of 
necessaries,” unable to go out as governesses or companions, as 
they would fain have done, for want of decent clothes, Emilia 
was a teacher in a Lincoln boarding school; “Sukey,” a pretty 
woman worthy of a better fate, in sheer despair rashly threw 
herself away upon a man, Richard Ellison by name, according to 
her mother’s account “little inferior to the tate angels in 
wickedness.” The lively Hetty, the flower of the accomplished 
sisterhood, really a refined poetess, went wrong altogether, and was 
forced by her sternly virtuous parents to take for her husband a 
rude sot named Wright, a journeyman plumber and glazier at 
Lincoln, “ with whom her life proved one long purgatory.” Molly, 
who was deformed, the common drudge of the household, Kezzy, 
Patty, and, in fact, all the daughters, tell the same tale of want 
of money and clothes, Both at Epworth and at the still more 
lonely thatched hovel at Wroote, buried deep in the fens, styled 
by poor Hetty as — 

Devoid of wisdom, wit, and grace, _ 
the i of which, worth sol. year, was given to Mr. 
Wesley in 1724, the home must have been a sufficiently uncom- 
fortable one. Domestic Sage added to its wretchedness, The stern 
ic of dates compels Clarke to reject the oft-told tale re- 
ceived on the authority of John Wesley, who was not born till 
after the sup oce of the Rector mounting his horse 
and riding off to London for a twelvemonth when he found his 
wife refused to say “Amen” to bis prayer for King William, 
testily exclaiming, “Sukey, if we have two kings, we must have 
two beds.” But there is no doubt that the pair were divided in 
their political feelings, and that both held their own very decidedly. 
Mrs. Wesley survived her husband (who died in 1735) seven 
years, resi sometimes with her first-born and dearest son 
“Sammy” (to whom, we learn from Mrs. Olarke, St. George’s 
Hospital owes its existence) at Tiverton, sometimes with one 
of her married daughters. The three closing years of her life 
she spent with John Wesley at the Foundry in Moorfields, the 
ruinous buildings of which (till the explosion of 1716 caused the | 
removal to Woolwich, the Government had cast their ordnance 
there) had been secured, and fitted up as a centre for his evange- 
listic work, As Mrs, Wesley was installed as mistress here, and 
had free opportunity to talk on religious subjects with her son, 
it is not to be wondered at that she was won over to 
his views. This caused her eldest son, who always = m0 
the erratic proceedings of his brothers with grave disapprobation, 
sincere distress. His last letter to his mother (October, 1739) was 
one of remonstrance against her “ having countenanced a spreading 
delusion so far as to be one of Jack’s con tion.” He continues, 
with a too accurate prevision of the fruits of his brother's teaching: — 
“TI am not afraid the Church should excommunicate him, disci- 
se is at too low an ebb, but that he should excommunicate the 
hurch. . . . HE only can stop them from being a formed sect in 
a very little time, who ruleth the madness of the people.” A few 
days after this letter was sent this excellent man, to whom the 
whole family owed an incalculable debt, away, to his mother’s 
deep sorrow, at the age of forty-nine. She lived three years longer, 
dying at the Foundry, July 20, 1742, at the age of seventy-three. 
The “ Mother of Methodism in a religious and moral sense,” as she 
is styled by the late isaac Taylor, was buried in Bunhill Fields, 
the Campo Santo of Nonconformity, not far from the grave of 
y- 

It remains to say a few words as to the li character of the 
Memoir. This cannot be rated very high. It is probably Mrs. 
Clarke's first venture as an author, and the “prentice hand” is 
apparent in fact as in style. Old Westminster men will be amused 
to read that “ the King’s scholars are almost always choristers at 
the Chapel Royal,” and Carthusians familiar with their now sorely 


curtailed “green” will smile at hearing that John Wesley was 
ordered by. his father to “ run three times round the garden e 
morning.” The “ Ecclesiastical Commissioners ” could not have 


Epworth, 


much voice in determining the style of the new rectory at 
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as that body did not come into existence till more than a century 
afterwards. The place on the Isle of Axholme where Samuel 
Wesley was occupying land was “Low Melwood,” not “ Low 
Millwood.” . Such blots, however, can easily be removed in a 
second edition which the real merits of the work as a carefully- 
written and pai ing memoir of a woman who was perhaps 
somewhat too masterful, but “ who underwent and overcame more 
difficulties than most,” and whose name will ever live in con- 
mexion with the sons whose character she formed, may well 
demand, Mrs. Olarke tells us she writes with the sympathetic 
admiration of one in whose veins runs some of the Wesleys’ blood. 
This admiration will be shared by those who read the Memoir, 
who will feel grateful to the author for making “ the mother of 
the Wesleys” a real person to them, and ee toa 
family every member of which was more or less remarkable, 


MASSACRES OF THE MOUNTAINS.* 


R. DUNN'S book is a summary, based on official records, 
of one of the ugliest passages of recent history. Fifty 
‘years ago nearly the whole region west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains was the exclusive heritage of the Red Indians. It may 
be questioned whether they ever numbered the hundred, the fifty, 
or the five millions with which they are often credited in popular 
literature. Mr, Dunn gives very sound reasons for thinking 
that the number may have amounted to one million in the time 
of Columbus. They have now, owing to wars, drunkenness, and 
diseases, diminished to less than 300,000 souls. It is estimated 
that it takes 8,000 acres of prairie land to fully support a single 
Indian who lives only by the chase. A hunting-ground of 
40,000 acres is consequently needed to support a family of five; 
in other words, they need as much land as would cut up into two 
-sized deer-forests in the Scotch Highlands. It is almost 
impossible that game can ever have existed in herds sufficient to 
feed a larger number of men; and there is evidence to show that 
fifty years ago some of the tribes already cultivated maize and 
other plants, and consequently did not always require such huge 
areas of jungly and uncultivated land. Still, whether the Indians 
numbered hundreds of thousands or one million, they held quite 
enough land to attract the more pushing and adventurous spirits 
of an intelligent and increasing community.. And when settlers, 
traders, fox-hunters and trappers, with here and there a band of 
earnest to settle and ery and 
corrals, it very necessary for the Government o ington 
to lay down some definite policy as to the rights and interests of 
both aborigines and pioneers. At this point American statesmen, 
following, it is oaid, the theory and tice of other nations, 
promulgated the doctrine that the fee simple or actual ownership 
of the soil belonged to the States Government. The Red Indian 
was allowed a mere possessory right. No valid transfer of land 
to any other nation could be made by the tribes without the con- 
sent of Government. As a natural sequence, when disputes arose 
between settlers and Long Beard or Iron Dog, it was found im- 
perative to set apart certain tracts called “ Reservations,” on 
which Indians were to live and hunt unmolested until such time 
as, owing to the extinction of game, schools, missions, and other 
civilizing influences, they became quiet tillers of the ground, It 
‘was further decided that Reservations were not to be taxed; 
that they were not subject to the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
Courts; that processes could served 
and that al h, apparen y ee ws and tribunals, 
white men could. be tried and. pu ed for wrongs committed 
on Indians and vice versd, Indians might be safely left to 
attack, torture, and prey upon each other without American 
interference, and might mete out to the offender or the victim 
such punishment or compensation as the primitive customs of the 
Sioux or the Apaches allowed. In connexion with these laws or 
rules as to treaties, Reservations, and cessions, we hear something 
about a department called the Indian Bureau. Mr. Dunn does 
not enter much re details of My ak is no doubt very aie 
to his countrymen, but it is clear agents were appoin 
the Central Government to look after the ceded or reserved 
tracts and to see that Cheyennes and Modocs had fair play. 
Unfortunately, the agent was often negligent or corrupt. In spite 
of exposures in the press and of a superintending Board of Com- 
missioners, @ good deal of malversation took place. Money was 
voted for supplies, clothes, and schools, and it remained or fructified 
in somebody's pocket. A white settler was sued and fined for 
undue entry on reserved land, and having no assets, got off scot 
free. The Indians in winter were fed on rations of the most re- 
ulsive kind. sent round to visit the Reservations 
Fraternized with and screened the agents. It is just to the 
Central Office to state that in 1873 Secretary Delano laid down an 
enlightened and humane policy in a circular letter. But for all 
this, it is Mr. Dunn’s opinion that the agent often grew rich and 
the Indian poor ; and this d ent would lend more colour 
to the sharp criticisms of Sir Lepel Griffin than to the roseate view 
taken by Richard Temple of American statesmanship and 


Possibly if the Red Indian had only suffered from the neglect or 


* Massacres of the Mountains: a Histo of the Indian Wars of the 
‘Far West. Ms, L Tilustrated. London : 


J. P. Dunn, 


the corruption of an ill-managed department, Mr. Dunn would not 
have produced his volume of more than 700 But his main 
subject is massacre and not malfeasance. And we must explain that 
if he is severe on his own countrymen, he does not represent the 
Red warrior as a model of savage virtue or Arcadian innocence, 
Nothing, too, is more striking than his account of the differences 
in the tribes in ee to cleanliness, bravery, skill, good faith, and 
treachery. The Navajos, for instance, are well formed, light- 
coloured, and interesting. They dress decently and have taken to 
ral and agricul pursuits. The Apaches are remarkable for 
ing and cunning, and for atrocities which fiends might look on 
with despair. The Piegans, a portion of the Blackfeet, are tall and 
handsome, and are divided into seven ranks or classes according 
to their skill, Extreme filth and degradation are the characteristic 
of one tribe, and comparative cleanliness and comfort of another. 
Some of them have been decimated by small-pox or ruined 
drink. On others education and preaching have had some effect. 
It is satisfactory to be told that the Uncas or Uhingahgook of 
Fenimore Cooper is not yet a pure myth. And from specimens 
given by Mr. Dunn we are dis to think that some of our own 
public speakers might take a lesson in oratory from the Indian 
chief smarting under wrongs, and as Erskine said nearly a hun- 
dred years ago, throwing down his tomahawk and raising the war 
ery of his nation. 

We have no to epitomize the narratives detailing opera- 
tions which the States Government has been compelled to under- 
take against savages protected by caions, gulches, deep rivers, 
and hard winters, Very often the white settler had been the 
offender. As often again the Red Indian took a frightfal revenge, 
not on the original perpetrators, but on innocent adventurers, men, 
women, end children, and scalped and burnt any one out of mere 
dread and hatred of the white face. Mr. Dunn is a hanging judge, 
and he describes surprises, night attacks, and the destruction of 
a white settlement with rigid impartiality. Of American ladies 
some were shot down and scalped, and others were carried off to 
gratify the lust of the captor. Perhaps the most horrible event 
out of many in this volume is the treacherous attack on Dr, 
Whitman's Mission at Waitalpu, which Mr. Dann, who is a 
linguist, explains as the Place of Wild Rye. The Red Indian, it 
seems, had become perplexed and unsettled by the religious con- 
troversies that sprang up between the above missionaries and rival 
Jesuits, headed by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Oregon. We 
are bound to say that this tragedy is equalled by the conduct 
of some settlers in California who murdered one hundred and fifty 
natives on whose Reservations these same murderers had been 
allowed to settle. Other settlers killed a number of Indians 
because they considered them “a burden,” and another ; 
being aggrieved because the Indian would not be removed and 
would return to his old familiar haunts, attacked the camp, used 
“firearms at first, and then knives when the battue grew more 
exciting,” and killed sixty men, women, and girls. To balance 
this scene, we have a detail of the tragedy on the Oatman Flat in 
1849, so called from the principal trader of that name who was 
cut off when he was trading. In fact, those who like sensational 
tales will find here plenty to excite and harrow their feelings, 
whichever side they may take. i 

In this state of things Government could not remain idle. 
Expeditions without number were undertaken against Nabajos or 
Navahos, Spokanes, Coeur D’Alénés and Pelouses, Apaches and 
Nez Percés, and battles were fought on the Rogue River, in Utah, 
in Sand Oreek, otherwise the Big Sandy, at Fort. Phil Kearney, 
at the Little Big Horn, and on the White River. Portraits are 
given of the different generals who commanded these expeditions 
with very varying results, and not the least interesting parts of 
the book are the sketches of chiefs in their war-paint, of squaws, 
of settlements, of Texan rangers, of Sioux villages in winter, and 
of ranges of hills covered with snow. The camps and forts had 
to be formed in most forbidding and gloomy spots. It must be 
admitted that the regular troops met with disasters and repulses. 
Captain Thornton, of the Royals, was not decoyed into a more hope- 
less cul-de-sac by the remy in Rob Roy, nor was Macnaghten 
more skilfully deceived by Akbar Khan, than were General Canby 
and Dr. Thomas by Captain Jack and his Modocs at. the Laya 
Beds. But the strategy of the Red Indian was not confined to 
surprises and ambushes, Every now and then a born general 
lined the heights, cut off convoys, attacked troops on the march, 
and proved, as the Red King said of the Roman legion when he first 
saw it, that these barbarians had nothing barbarous in their strategy. 
A generous tribute is paid by Mr. Dunn to the merits of Oldand Young 
Joseph of the tribe of Nez Percés. The former was a man of iron 
will, simple faith, and strange notions about the ownership of 
land; for he held that no man owned or had a right to sell any 

rtion of the earth. The younger of the name fought four 
battles against the regulars, beat them once thoroughly, held his 
own in two or three more encounters, and treated captive men and 
women with chivalrous courtesy. It is sad to read Mr. Dunn’s 
emphatic condemnation of the manner in which these gallant 
enemies were treated. Only once in a hundred years had the 
blood of a white man been shed by a Nez Percé. But the tribe 
was divided into the Upper and the Lower. The former were 
induced to part with all their land certain Reservations, 
and it was decided that Joseph, who was chief of the Lower 
branch, by joining with other chiefs, had acknowledged the 
tribal organization and was bound by their formal act and deed. 
The whole account is not clear, but the transaction is one of 
those termed “ smart,” and Mr. Dunn, who has carefully studied 
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all the reports of Generals Sherman and Howard and other papers, 
records his opinion that this was the “meanest and most con- 
temptible transaction in which the American Government was ever 
engaged.” The love of the hereditary huntin unds is in- 
eradicable ; and we make out that by sham treaties and the logic 
of force Joseph and his followers were compelled to take up their 
residence on a Reservation which they did not like, which was 
not that of their fathers, and for which they had never intended 
to barter the beautiful valley of the Winding Waters. It is 
some poor consolation to know that, at the end of the campaign, 
— » whose reasoning wason a par with his military talent, 
was honourably treated, and that though the tribe was removed 
to the objectionable Reservation, a remnant of two hundred and 

tyreight returned in 1883 to their mountain home. Many of 
the tribe had died from effects of the change to a new 


The truth is that American statesmen never seem to have 
pursued for any sufficient time any one definite, humane, and 
— policy ing these wild tribes. No one would blame 

m for preserving peace, for punishing outrages, or for pro- 
tecting well-disposed settlers who thought that boundless = 
were not intended by Providence to be for ever occupied by the 
buffalo, the Red man, and the deer. But they must have been 
perfectly well aware of the character of the pioneers who pro- 
spected gold-mines, treated the aborigines with contempt and 
insult, were not slow to use knives and revolvers, and who, if tried 
for murder, were generally acquitted by a sympathizing and intel- 
ligent jury. One general was all for extermination, Another 
took up what was termed the policy. Ne one seems to have 
understood that to allow one tribe on the frontier to make war 
with another without remonstrance or restraint was to counte- 
nance the notion that there was no diplomacy like the rifle. 
General Crook thought that one sharp active campaign on a great 
scale, instead of a series of desultory operations, would reform the 
Apaches, and save millions of dollars and hundreds of lives. 
General Harnay—a name not unfamiliar to English diplomatists— 
did not mince matters. “By God, I am all for war; no ‘a 
One t informed an inquiring Indian that treaties would be 
ratified, and another declared that they would not. It is fair to 
state that several speakers in Congress strongly protested against 
a civilized nation carrying on any by uncivilized modes. 
But the policy in action varied with the experience and disposition 
of the officer in command, and sufficient tenderness was never 
shown to the attachment of nearly every tribe to the ancestral 
hunti unds. 

wild tribes. Our own administrators in India have grappled wit 
—— which, if not quite so perplexing, were similar in kind. 

e first Aryan conqueror, and the Mahommedan invader who 
dethroned him, never troubled himself about the pacification of 
Bheels, Mlechas, and Gonds. It is true that these jungly men 
were not so ready with the rifle and the tomahawk. But they used 
the bow with effect. Some of them had a pernicious habit of 
cutting off the heads of Hindoo ts to appease the spirits of the 
‘woods and to scareaway an epidemic. All loved the freedom of the 
forest and disliked the es and the trader, who brought the 
usurer in his train. It never seems to have occurred to any 
American statesman to raise an irregular levy of Sioux or 
Apaches, as was done in India with the Bhaugulpore Hill Rangers, 
the Mairwarra Battalion, the Bheel Corps, and others. But, sup- 
posing that obstacles stood in the way of such levies, or of their 

ing anything to do when levied, disciplined, and officered, no 

t or administrator tried to do for the Red Indian what 

1) did for the Paharries, Dixon for the Mairs, and Outram 

for the Bheels, Fairness, equity, good faith, adherence to solemn 

treaties, speedy redress, adequate protection, recognition of ancient 

ivileges, guarantees of prairie rights within certain limits, would 

ve saved lives and money and national credit. Mr. Dunn uses 

some terms with which ish readers are not familiar. To 

whip or to be whipped in frontier warfare is simple enough, But 
we should like to te su 


renown of such chiefs as Foulhand, Old Snag, the Man who carries 
the Arrows, and the Orawfish that Walks Forward. And from 
rer yet of view this book is a genuine, careful, and interesting 


TWO SWISS POETS.* 


{P\HE two little volumes befofe us have recently attracted | 
considerable attention in Switzerland. In taking them up, | 
we find ourselves struck, at the outset, by the different angle | 
—— by the shadow of death on the literary work of Alice 
hambrier and Ernest Bussy. The approach of death gives its 
impulse to both, and it may not be uninteresting to compare 
their widely different sources of inspiration, and the incentives 
that have prompted verse of such relative excellence as theirs— 
verse composed, in the one case, in the young confident hope of a 


ce sa never to be, and, in the other, under the stress of 
incurable 
Alice de Chambrier died in her twenty-first year. The pos- 
thumous selection of her poems which lies before us contains a 
ng which gives us a pleasant idea of the author. The 
ace has something in it beyond mere grace and charm. All 
her life seems to have been passed under normal and whole- 
some influences. Her character y apo havé been lively and 
even vigorous, and the pathos of her early death comes upon the 
reader as a surprise. @ proves that she had a poet’s share of 
sensitive feeling; but she was burdened with few longings and 
regrets, while the passion of love, which had left her “ fancy 
free,” has no place whatever in her verse. What interested her 
was the m of life, with its unsatisfied questionings and 
aspirations, and this reflective spirit inspired her as it has done 
the more philosophical and thoughtful poets of our time. Too 
literally did she fulfil her own unconscious prophecy :— 
Des la pointe du ad je m’en irai moi-méme 
Chercher le dernier mot de ce lointain probléme. 


To a genuine poetic gift Mlle. de Chambrier added the qualities 
of an indefatigable worker. We learn that her life was so 
pleasantly circumstanced that she could give herself up un- 
trammelled to literary labour, and this she did with unwearying 
zeal. She produced much—verse, plays, romances—but, with a 
wisdom that did her credit, and with a rare respect for the highest 
of which she was capable, she had resolved to publish no volume 
of verse until her thirtieth year. She submitted all her work to 
M. Godet, the kind literary mentor to whom we owe the interest- 
ing biographical notice of her published since her death. She 
grudged no time spent over the ciselure of her verse, and what 
satisfied M.Godet and herself was transcribed in a special MS. book. 
We may gather some idea of the mental and literary discipline 
to which she subjected herself, and of the standards she aimed 
at, from the fact that out of the mass of her writings only four- 
teen pieces were thus transcribed by her. With such conscientious 
work, and with native gifts which were really remarkable, she 
could not fail to perfect herself in her art, and an improvement is 
very apparent to us as we follow the dates appended to the poems. 
We read the best of these with genuine admiration for their 
beauty, and respect for the patient reticent spirit in which they 
were written and perfec Mlle. de Chambrier worked con- 
scientiously and leisurely for a future she was, alas! never to enjoy, 
and there is no little interest and pathos in the fact that she has 
secured posthumous fame through her very unconsciousness of the 
imminent shadow of death. She died almost suddenly after a few 
days’ illness. We cannot too strongly commend M. Godet for the 
deference he has paid to the artist in only publishing, out of a 
mass of material, that which she herself would have approved. 

If Mile, de Chambrier gained much by her joyous aly 
from knowledge of the future, M. Bussy, on the other hand, fin 
an opposite inspiration for pensive lyric verse. He meets the pos- 
sible objection of his critics— 

Pourquoi tant se hater? nous sommes las d’entendre 
Chaque jour des accents encor mal affermis ; 
Vos vingt ans, cher Monsieur, ne sont point une excuse— 


by the pathetic rejoinder :— 
Le soleil descendra bientét & l’horizon. 


This is the sad key-note of many of M. Bussy’s poems; but he 
can sing more blithely at times, and his book contains a few poems 
in which no minor chord is struck, These latter are the excep- 
tions, however; and even in the ul “ Chant des Amours” 
the poet reminds us of that which is so constantly in his own 
thoughts—the shortness of the anaes hour. We may quote 
these lines as our example of M. Bussy :— 

Dans les soirs d’Avril ot toute fleur pousse, 

Oi le cceur s’emplit de pensées d’amour, 

Parle-lui trés bas d’une voix trés douce. 

Dans les soirs d’Avril ot toute fleur pousse 

Hate-toi d’aimer! Le printemps est court. 

Prends-la par la main, prends ton amoureuse, 

Dans les soirs d’été chauds et pleins d’amour, 

Pour fuir au pays de l’idylle heureuse. 

Prends-la par la main, prends ton amoureuse. 

Hate-toi d’aimer! Les étés sont courts. 

Dans les soirs voilés, dans les soirs d’automne, 

Echangez tous deux vos serments d’amour, 

Laissant fuir la vie au flot monotone. 

Dans les soirs voilés, dans les soirs d’automne, 

Hate-toi d’aimer! L’automne est si court. 

Prends-la dans tes bras, palie et troublée, 

Dans les soirs d’hiver aux frileux amours. 

Que te fait la neige au vent envolée !— 

Prends-la dans tes bras, et troublée : 

Hate-toi d’aimer! Les sont courts. 


SHROPSHIRE FOLK-LORE.* 


FER cnt of folk-lore, in seems to have had a 

godmother, not wholly well disposed. Somehow the study 
gets no forwarder in the hands of most of its amateurs. They 
remain in the old antiquarian stage, collecting little heaps of 


* Au-dela. Alice de Chambrier. Lausanne: Imer. 


A mi-voiz, Ernest Bussy. Lausanne: Imer. 


co way Folk-Lore, Edited by Charlotte Sophia Burne. London 
Triibner & Co. 1886. 
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rubbish which have dozens of times been collected before, and 
reprinting reprints. They do not appear to be aware that it is 
not dustcarts which are wanted, but chiffonniers, who will pick 
the few things of value out of the dust. They do not go to the 
people, and to living tradition, but to old magazines, and the 
corners of country newspapers. Their researches have no law nor 
order, and perhaps in England we have no example of an enguéte 
on this or that point of world-wide popular belief or practice, such 
as M. Gaidoz conducts in Mélusine. 

To these general rules Miss Burne and Miss Georgina Jackson 
are brilliant exceptions. This is the third volume of Shropshire 
Folk-Lore which Miss Burne has edited, with the right sort of 
notes, and of a proper sense of her duty, from the collections of 
her friend. Perhaps the third volume is not the most valuable, 
for but little of importance can be added to what is already 
known about Christmas-tide, and All Souls, and Morris-dancing, 
though one is less familiar with the rite of “Crying the 
Mare ” at the end of the harvest. “Crying the Mare” has nothing 
to do with the adoration of the last handful or sheaf of corn, the 
“ Kernababy ” which Acosta found in Peru, and which probably 
decorated the statue of Demeter that Theocritus sang to in the 
farm of Phrasidemus. This sheaf is called “the Neck ” in Shrop- 
shire, where “ Cutting the Neck” ends the reaping of the year. 
But “crying, calling, or shouting the Mare is a ceremony per- 
formed by the man of that farm which is the first in any parish or 
district to finish the harvest.” It is a mere taunt; the winners 
offer to “lend the old mare” to help the laggards. The mare 
used actually to be sent round, decorated with ribbons; but this 
has gone out of custom. Harvest feasts, too, are becoming rare 
survivals, the British farmer having little reason to make merry, 
and little coin to spend. “Souling” is dying out, too, “ souling ” 
being a pilgrimage on All Saints’ Day in search of cakes and ale. 
The cakes were baked in a particular way, and were a relic of the 
holy bread which is found at the festivals of so many religions, 
notably in the ritual of Adonis, The songs of the pilgrims are 
of the usual sort, like what the Rhodian boys sang at the 
coming of the swallow, or the Scotch children at Hogmanay. 
Aubrey is quoted by Miss Burne to this effect:—“ In Salop, die 
omnium animarum, there is sett on the Board a high pe 
of Soule cakes, lyeing one upon another like the picture of the 
Sew-Bread in the old Bibles.” The ancient rhyme ran :— 

A soule-cake, a soule-cake ; 
Have mercy on all Christen soules for a soule-cake. 


It is an obvious conjecture that the cakes were originaliy baked 
for the Souls, on the night “when the bodiless gang about,” and 
that the embodied children of the parish afterwards fell heirs to 
them. Then the men took it up with a difference :— 


We’re coming a souling, es well doth appear ; 
We’re coming a souling for ale and strong beer. 


Tn short, “ let the a nem pass, I’J] warrant it aig an excuse for 
a glass,” is the modern way of looking at “ souling.” A quaint bit 
of grammar survives in this ditty :— 

Now Christmas is coming, it bri chee 

And when it is an 


that is, in a comparative sense, “ never the nigher.” The Oswestry 
children have a little Welsh in their souling song. 

Among Christmas superstitions none is more notable than the 
refusal to give a light, to permit the seed of fire to leave the house. 
This must be a very ancient usage, as Mr. Cushing found its 
parallel among the distant and isolated Zufis. “They told me 
that 2.20% for ten days I must not permit a spark of fire to leave 
my house, for this was the season of the year when the grandmother 
of men (fire) was precious.” The season was that of the great 
Zufi Mysteries, Miss Burne gives a clear account of the cor- 
responding superstition in Shropshire. 

“ Permit me to say,” writes an aged and often-quoted correspondent of 

ian Shreds and Patches, “ that I well oun some threescore and 
ten Christmas Days ago, residing in one of two isolated dwellings at 
Hanwood [near Shrewsbury}, no other house being within a quarter of a 
mile. We were very good neighbours, willing to help each other in time 
of need; but there was one time of need when neither neighbour dared to 
insult the other. Asking to borrow a bit of fire, or even to ask for alight toa 
candle, on Christmas Day or any day until after Old ‘Twelfth Day, was the 
greatest insult we could offer to a neighbour, as nothing was so certain to 
cause bad luck to a family for the ersuing year as to fetch fire [from their 
house] during Christmas-time. Consequently it was no trifling under- 
taking on Christmas Eve to arrange the tinder-box with all its implements 
in the art of striking a light: first to obtain a large piece of old linen rag, 
and well burn it into tinder ; and then the flint and steel to be looked up 
and cleaned, or new ones bought in Shrewsbury market ; next, the match- 
making—generally small bits of brown paper cut to sharp points at one 
end, then the brimstone melted in an old iron spoon, into which the bits of 
paper were dipped ; and all carefully laid by in a dry place until Christmas 
morning. If each family attended to these precautions carefully, then we 
should be sure to be neighbours all the year round.” 


The sanction of this belief was so strong that a fall of snow— 
a little avalanche, which buried a cottage in 1772—was attributed 
to a transgression of the taboo! In another case the clothes of 
a child were oye | reduced to ashes. The superstition 
holds its ground, tempered by lucifer matches. In the colliery 
district many people would rather see their neighbours “ starve” 
than give them a coal till after Twelfth Day. 

The origin of this superstition is bafiling. Certainly it has n 
peculiar and — reference to Christmas alone, for the Zuhis 
Sone it in their sacred season at another time of the year. In 
ia it prevails at Easter, the time of the “ new,” or “ clean,” 


fire. Ohristmas, New Year, Midsummer, and All Hallows were 
the seasons when the Scotch Borderers would not give away fire, 
for fear of “giving away their good luck with it.” An ancient 
fire-worship may be latent in all this, or, again (wild as the conjec- 
ture aan, we may have a memory of the time when fire was so 
precious and rare that it could only be obtained by stealing, for no 
man would give it. The existence of such a time survives in the 
world-wide myth of the fire-stealer, which cannot have arisen out 
of a Sanskrit calembour on Pramantha, Prometheus, because it is 
world-wide and found among the rudest American and insular 
peoples. If ever fire was too precious to be given away, the 
custom of refusing it might survive at seasons especially sacred, 
as among the Zufis, and Christianity notoriously did no more than 
consecrate these holy periods to its own saints. Miss Burne’s 
ess is that the “ luck-bringing elf,” the Domovoy, or brownie, or 

, might be lurking by the hearth, and get given away with 
the light. The taboo against “taking out” things occasionally 
applies to other matters than fire—to ashes, dust, and even (in 
Durham) soapsuds, and to tools and manure in North Germany. 
Miss Burne quotes from Camden a statement that the Irish refused 
to let fire be taken out of their houses at any time in the year, 
and this before the one great Celtic invention of boycotting. The 
Irish were pretty low in the scale of civilization, and may have 
retained that opinion of the preciousness of fire which must have 
been universal when no man could strike a light, or when fire 
os" only be made by a tedious process of rubbing sticks 
to r. 

a fter a number of pages on Wells, Wakes, and Bear-baitings, 
Miss Burne touches on Childish Games, which, as she remarks, 
are often degenerate relics of popular dramas and mystery-plays 
and dances with a drama acted out in them. Mr. Newlands’s book 
op children’s games in America has not, we believe, been pub- 
lished in this country, but is of much value, both for games and 
ballads. Perhaps Miss Burne considers too curiously when she 
finds in the game of “Nuts in May” a sportive survival of the 
form of capture in marriage. Girls’ games are naturally all about 


marriage. 
Though not many good or new ballads are given in Miss 
Burne’s book, it is pleasant to find that the Shropshire people 
still make poems on any matter that interests them. But Miss 
Burne should hardly call them “ unlettered poets,” as she admits 
they “ put it down” after they have com a ballad. To be 
unwritten is of the essence of the volks-lied in Italy or Sicil 
There was a capital ballad on a farmer slain by a “ running b 
which he had turned loose to keep boys out of his fields, Only 
the last verse remains :— 
*E got ‘is wealth by fraud and stealth, 
As fast as ’e could scraup it; 
Theer com’d a bill, and cracked ’is skull, 
An’ ‘iked ’im in a saw-pit. 


But this is very literary in form fora lar ballad. “ M 
Lincoln ” becomes “ Land” e ballad of Sir Hugh; 
but the Jew is still a Jew, not a Duke, as in the American oral 
tradition picked up from a negro child by Mr. Newlands. 

The most precious thing here is a full version in unrhymed lines, 
and with many differences of detail, of “The Wife of Usher's 
Well.” Almost all the poetry has left it, with the rhymes, since 
it crossed the border. The wife is reproved as “ wicked,” though 
all her crime, like Lenore’s, was her desiderium, her longing for the 
dead. Our Lord sends her dead sons to the widow :— 

Then she made up a supper so neat, 

As small, as small as a yew-tree leaf, 

But never one bit they could eat. 
The food of the living is as dangerous and dreadfal to the dead 
as the food of the dead is fatal to the living. “So the Fairies 
feared to come near, for how could they enter the Pa in their dread 
of the Kokowat (red ochre) and the steam of the ovens which filled 
the courtyard. So great is their dread of cooked food ” (Shortland’s 
Maori Religion, p. 49). The Maori fairies, like our own, have 
much in common with the dwellers in the pre-Christian Hades. 
In this ballad the woman, despite her “ wickedness,” is reunited 
to her children in death. Professor Child should certainly add this 
very remarkable variant to hiscollection. The volume ends appro- 
— with a summary of the history of Shropshire and with 
addenda, one of which tells how a wicked squire “came,” after 
death, in the shape of a flayed bull. There is also a capital ghost 
story with a plot, which may be recommended to writers of 
Christmas numbers in lack of a subject. Miss Burne and Miss 
Jackson are to be congratulated on having rescued the truly 
popular life of an interesting shire, fast vanishing in a dismal 
world of free education and penny newspapers. Their book will 
be on the shelves of every student of humanity (anthropologists 
are just that) who buys his books instead of borrowing them. 


‘ 


ANCIENT AND MODERN METHODS OF ARROW-RELEASE.* 


M® EDWARD S. MORSE has produced a very interesting 
; and valuable little essay upon a subject to which, so far as 
we are aware, attention has never previously been directed. The 
old artillery of the bow and arrow has, almost without exception, 


* Ancient and Modern Methods of Arrow-Release. By Edward 8. 
Morse, Director Peabody Academy of Science. From the Bulletin of the 


Essex Institute, Salem, Mass., U.S.A. 
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long ceased to be employed in the warfare, at least, of civilized 
nations, but the practice of 4 as a noble and graceful 
pastime continues no less in England than in America, and to 
some extent also on the Continent of Europe. Any disquisition 
which tends to show upon what particular point in the handling 
of the bow the superiority of one nation over another chiefly 
depended, when battles were determined by the skill of the 
bowmen, must have an historical, as well as an ethnological, 
value. The modern amateur, also, who well knows that the 
number of times that his arrows get a d place in the target 
varies chiefly with the perfection of his “loose,” cannot fail to 
derive profit from reading this thoroughly excellent treatise by Mr. 
Morse. He has collected a great many materials to illustrate the 
methods of arrow-release of ancient and modern races, furnished 
from such sources as archaic sculptures and pictorial representa- 
tions, and by travellers in the present day; but he is modest 
enough to look upon what he has now published as only the 
means of securing the further information which he hopes to 
obtain by its circulation. His interest in the matter seems to 
have been first excited by seeing a Japanese friend shoot in the 
manner of his countrymen, and the singular peculiarities are 
noted which distinguish it from the more general mode of shoot- 
ing. In Japan the bow is held in the Fett hand as lightly as 
possible, and nearer the lower end than the middle, the string is 
pulled by the thumb instead of the fingers, the arrow, laid on the 
right side of the bow, being held in its place by the aid of the 
forefinger. No arm-guard is —, for by a curious twist of 
the bow-hand at the moment of loosing, the bow turns in the 
hand, and the string brings up on the outside of the arm with an 
impact so light that no protection is needed. It is difficult for an 
English toxophilite to believe that any good scores could be got 
out of this way of shooting, which is so unlike that to which he is 
accustomed. 

Pains have been taken to classify and name the different modes 
of arrow-release in various ages and countries. The simplest and 
least efficient is that which all children seem naturally to employ 
when first playing with a bow and arrow, and consists in holding 
the arrow between the forefinger and thumb. It is plain that no 
strong pull can be got in this way, and that the people who used 
the — method, or “ primary release,” as Mr. Morse calls it, 
would be speedily worsted in an encounter with another race who 
loosed their arrows in a better way. The next form of loose is 
classified as the “secondary release,” and differs from the first in 
that the ends of the second and third fingers are brought to bear 
on the string to assist in the drawing, which would manifest] 
increase the strength of the pull. In the “ tertiary release ” still 
more finger-power is employed, as in it the tip of the forefinger 
does act upon the string, and is not bent and pressed against the 
arrow ; but these are only three varieties of what is substantially 
the same thing, the inherent vice of which is that the arrow is 
held between the finger and thumb. Instances are given of the 
‘occurrence of these “ releases” among native tribes of Indians 
in America. The right form of loose is called—perhaps not 
very felicitously—the “ Mediterranean release” by Mr. Morse, 
because it has been practised by the nations north and south 
of that sea for tens of centuries, It is the release of all 
modern archers, and is that which was used by the military 
bowmen of the middle ages, It consists in drawing back the 
string with the tips of the first, second, and third fingers, or with 
the first and second only, the balls of the fingers clinging to the 
string, with the terminal joints of the fingers slightly flexed. The 
atrow is kept in its place lightly between the first and second 
fingers, the thumb is en and plays no in the loose. 

t 


In this release, of course, the fingers have to rotected from 
the violent friction of the string in slipping from them by a glove 
or leather ti Ford, for so many years the champion of English 


shooters, in his admirable treatise on the theory and practice of 
archery, published thirty years ago, dwells upon good loosing as 
the most delicate and important point to be accomplished by the 
‘toxophilite. It should be even, smooth, and of unvarying simi- 
larity, and should combine at the same time great sharpness and 
certainty of flight. The fingers should not go forward the least 
with the string, and the loose should be rather a continuance of 
the draw, only just accompanied by a slight lateral movement, 
0 deftly managed as to let loose the string instantaneously, 
without making it deviate from the plane in which the path of 
the arrow through the air in its flight to the target ought to lie. 
Ford’s excellent counsel is, indeed, substantially the same as that 
of Roger Ascham in his Toxophilus, when he says that loosing 
must be so quick and hard that it be without all girds, but also 
soft and gentle, and the mean betwixt both is perfect loosing. 

A curious point of ethnological comparison is made in the state- 
ment that some Eskimo tribes practise the so-called Mediterranean 
release, as do the natives of East Cape, Siberia, and also the tribes 
inhabiting the Little Andaman island. The Asiatic races, such 
as the Mancha, Chinese, Korean, Japanese, and Turks, have a 
totally different mode of releasing the arrow, the string being 
poll by the bent thumb, the end of the forefinger assisting only 

holding the arrow, and the thumb being protected by a guard 
or thick ring, and this is called by Mr. Morse the thonettien 


In endeavouring to procure information on the arrow-release of 
ancient peoples the earliest would naturally be sought forin Egyptian 


he Assyrian bas-reliefs 


ing, both in warfare and in the chase; and it seems that the 
rimary and Mediterranean releases are both to be found in them, 
t the sculptors and painters must either not have been archers 
themselves, or have been frequently careless in their work, from 
which some confusion arises, so that a more extended examination 
is admitted by Mr. Morse to be still wanting, One thing, however, is 
clear, that whether it was one, or two, or more thousands of years 
ago, the people who, fighting with bows, conquered their neigh- 
bours or resisted attempted subjugation, must have pulled them as 
the English did at Crecy and Agincourt. Such archers had the 
same sort of advantage as the soldiers who first carried the 
musket against enemies armed with the arquebuse, or those who 
used the modern rifle first when engaged with troops provided 
only with such a weapon as the old Brown Bess of our own infantry. 
There is, however, evidence derived from the Assyrian sculptures 
to show that in the ninth century B.C. the release was the so-called 
primary one, and that in the course of the following three centuries 
it advanced to the secondary and Mediterranean stage, thus show- 
ing a progressive development. Among the ancient Egyptians 
there existed both the earliest and the latest and best form of 
release, and there is proof that the latter was in use according to 
the chronology of Lepsius in 2380 B.c. As to the practice of archery 
among the ancient Greeks, Mr. Hansard’s Book of Archery is 
quoted to show that they drew the bow-string with the thumb 
in the Oriental manner; but Mr. Morse’s inquiries, so far as they 
have gone, lead him to say that the Greek releases, as represented 
on vases, are as various and as difficult to interpret as those of the 
tians. 
nal outline of the Centaurs in his illustration to 
Canto 12 of Dante’s Inferno gives a capital pictorial version of a 
strong pull and a good loose; but in one of the igures the blunder 
has been committed of making the shooter hold his arrow close to 
the tip between the fingers of the hand which grasps the bow. 
Nessus himself when struck by the poisoned shaft of Hercules 
could not have bellowed in fiercer pain than this Centaur would 
have done if he had discharged his arrow when held in that 
manner. This may be taken as an instance of the mistakes which 
are apt to be made by painters in technical matters with which 
they are not acquainted. One may be sure that neither Flaxman 
who designed this figure, nor Piroli who engraved it, can ever 
have shot with a bow and arrow, and the same thing was likely 
enough to have been true of the Assyrian and Egyptian sculptors 
and the Greek vase-painters whose probable inaccuracies have 
given so much trouble to Mr. Morse. A powerful and correct 
representation of the best form of shooting with the long-bow is, 
however, to be seen in Perugino’s Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, 
at Panicale, reproduced many years ago by the Arundel Society. 
Mr. Morse points out the importance of collecting exact copies of 
sculptures and paintings from all available quarters, which in- 
dicate in what manner the bow was used, as well as of the 
archer’s paraphernalia. He believes that the remarkably persistent 
ways of releasing the arrow, and in the handling of the bow itself, 
among various nations, may be of use in identifying ancient 
affinities, and in assigning a date and other particulars to fragments 
of statuary representing the hand, Mr. Morse would be grateful 
for suggestions of the modes of arrow-release now practised in the 
East Indies, in Ceylon, in Africa, and in South America or else- 
where. Any such contributions should be addressed to him at the 
Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, Mass., United States. From 
British India and some British colonial ions a great deal of 
such information may be expected to turn up. In China our troo 
have been opposed to Tartar cavalry armed with the bow; at 
siege of Multan native bowmen served under the knglish flag, 
and the Bheels and other primitive tribes still use it as a serious 
weapon of warfare in India. 


LES LETTRES ET LES ARTS. 


dig October number of this leviathan among illustrated 
magazines is of more than usual excellence and in 

though, again, seeing how costly and magnificent is the work, it 
is impossible not to deplore the uncertainty of judgment and want 
of taste occasionally shown in the selection of the subjects dealt 
with, and less frequently in the choice of the admirably reproduced 


designs which nominally serve to illustrate these, but are rather 
the pivots round which turns the whole artistic and literary 
scheme. 


The frontispiece isa full-page etching from the hand of M. Léon 
Lhermitte, one of those scenes, showing haymakers resting in the 
noonday heat, which he has made his own. It is executed with 
much care and delicacy, and the design, though for this master a 
trifle academic, has much of his wonted charm; yet it is clear 
that M. Lhermitte is not yet able to wield the etching-needle 
with all the decision and authority which mark his ba 
fusain drawings, in which, as in those of Jean-Frangois Millet, 
the very soul of the artist reveals itself, while the skill displayed, 
though consummate, is never obtruded. 

The article which for English readers will have the greatest 
interest is that in which Miss Helen Zimmern deals with the 
life and works of Mr. Hubert Herkomer. As such notices 
must almost of necessity be, it is over-laudatory; but it is 


and Assyrian sculpture and painti 
in the British Museum are full of repr 


of representations of archers shoot- 


laudatory with discrimination, and the writer @ serious 
and woll-inapired attempt to bring out not only the technique 
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. after the spirited portrait of La Rosalba by 


and outward characteristics of the successful painter, but his 
artistic aims and real personality. We must nev 
frankly confess that we find it difficult to discover in the artist’s 
works produced up to the present time all that wideness and in- 
tensity of human sympathy, all that genial intuition which Miss 
Zimmern s0 enthusiastically points out as its greatest cha- 
racteristic. The biography is illustrated with a very accurate re- 
production by photogravure of the famous “Chelsea Pensioners,” 
and with three original or etchings, “ Waiting for Relief,” 
“ Orphans,” and “In Trouble”; these last, lauded to the very 
skies by the biographer, are, as regards form, somewhat empty and 
insufficiently modelled, while the pathos displayed is of a superficial 
and obvious kind. An exception must, S oeenh be made in 
favour of the really expressive and delicately modelled head of the 
woman in “ Waiting for Relief.” A very eaten paper is that of 
M. Antonin Valabrégue on Les Femmes Artistes du XVIII siecle, 
in which he lightly passes in review La Rosalba, Mme. de 
Pompadour (as an amateur), Angelica Kaufmann, Mme. — 
Le Brun, and many less illustrious femmes peintres. he 
faithful reproduction of the hard line engraving Semana, 
erself, gives 
little or no idea of the slight touch, the mannered and 
monotonous elegance, the peculiar distinction which set all 
Europe on fire in the early years of the eighteenth century; 
but, on the other hand, a portrait of the coquettish Mme. 
Boucher, after Jean Raoux, is delicious in its naive simplicity 
piercing through an air of assumed elegance and convention- 
ality. As the portrait of Angelica Kaufmann is given the 
mezzotint after her vapid representation of herself with the 
muse Clio, while the over-sweet but vivacious Mme. Vigée Le 
Brun appears in the well-known presentment, from her own hand, 
of he with her daughter, which to the general public is one 
of the popular things of the Louvre. The series closes with the 
reproduction of an exquisite miniature by Prud’hon of his un- 
happy mistress and pupil, Mlle. Constance Meyer ; she is delineated 
with the usual ue smile which her master affected, 
under which it is easy to trace the indications of a sad and pas- 
sionate temperament, It is somewhat surprising to find in this 
notice no mention whatever of Greuze’s favourite pupil, Mile. 
Le Doux, whose pastiches after her master were so dangerously 
successful that many of them still pass as original works of 
the master, It would be a cruel compliment to M. Francois 
Coppée to pronounce his series of short poems, entitled Arriére- 
saison, ing mainly with the theme of autumnal passions 
and regrets, worthy to rank with the best he has given to the 
world, though one, the “Toast Champétre,” has much of the 
delicacy and charm of his former work. Yet what has the poet 
done to deserve vignettes so ludicrously inappropriate in con- 
ception as those which accompany oa disfigure his not very 
inspiring lyrics? Surely some’ practical joker or arch enemy of 
the eminent author must have presided at their selection; no 
enthusiasm for modernité, no endeavour to avoid reproducing 
the now contemned vignettes of the Romantic period, can palliate 
so inexcusable a want of taste as is here naively displayed. 
A charming artist, Mlle. Blanche Pierson, who now with natural 
pride writes after her name the magic words “ Sociétaire de la 
Comédie Frangaise,” has found in M. Jacques Ballieu a biographer 
somewhat less indiscreet and less realistic than those who on 
former occasions have in the same publication undertaken to 
enlighten the world as to the qualities of Parisian stars of the 
stage. But the writer, while he flatters in the most tasteless 
fashion, furnishes no really interesting details as to the artistic 
life of a comedian who is now, after a long and arduous career, 
entitled to be taken au sérieus, even though she has not yet quite 
succeeded in filling in the House of Moliére the place to which 
she bravely aspires. In the long list of réles filled by the lady 
at the Parisian theatres we search in vain for any mention of 
the only one in which Mlle. Pierson proved herself an artist of 
quite the first rank—the terrible part of Odette, in Sardou’s play 
of the same name, in which she has had no equal and no 
successor, 


Last, though by no weans least, we may mention what to many 
will be the chief attraction of the volume, the beginning of a 
comic sketch by M. Ludovic Halévy called “ Princesse!” The 
popular author of Monsieur et Madame Cardinal and collaborator 

innumerable well-known works for the stage appears to have 
lost none of his verve and frank gaiety. The theme of the tale 
is nothing newer than the comic history, told by herself, of a 
charming demoiselle of the Marais, who, by aid of her father’s 
honestly-acquired millions, longs to escape from the high principles, 
the ennui, the dead level of respectability of the haute bourgeoisie, 
to the contemplation of which sterling qualities she dreads to see 
herself condemned for life. The whole thing is told with a true 
Gallic entrain of which the younger and more analytic generation 
is losing the secret, and the result is so exhilarating that we are 
left longing for the next instalment of fireworks. It is not pos- 
sible to say much in praise of the full-page illustrations to the 


story; but some of the smaller sketches scattered here and there 
throughout its pages in the most modern Parisian fashion are full 
of humour, and furnish excellent types of the admirable but un- 
romantic citizens who are, not unnaturally, the terror of M. 
Halévy’s heroine, 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.* 


a former article it was s , not, of course, in all serious- 
ness, that the descendants of the Editor of the Dictionary of 
National Biography in the next century will still be occupied in 
completing his great work. Asa matter of fact, it a that, 
at the present rate of execution, fifty volumes as otiginelly planned, 
or fifty-two at the outside, will contain the work, and ten or eleven 
years suffice to see it through. This is “a good hearing,” and we 
congratulate Mr. Stephen, and also all buyers of the Dictionary, 
on its hopeful prospects. Whether it would not have been better 
from the first to have P mga the work on a more moderate scale 
is another question. At any rate, we could point out in the present 
volume cases of excess of petty or irrelevant detail. It should 
always be borne in mind that, to parody a famous saying, concen- 
tration is the soul of a book of reference. 

It may interest our readers to know that in the alphabet of 
English worthies A+B forms a seventh of the whole, and that 
B is the longest letter of all. Names are capricious in their choice 
of initial letters, and do not work the alphabet fairly. At the 
siege of Ismail, we know, on the authority of Lord Byron, that 


there were 
several Englishmen of pith, 
Sixteen call’d Thompson, and nineteen named Smith. 
But it may safely be asserted that Q, U, X, Y, and Z would be 
but slenderly represented among that English contingent. 
Speaking of Byron, he comes into this instalment of the 
Dictionary, and probably it will be to his biography, the work of 
the Editor, that the majority of readers will first turn, It is an 
exhaustive account, invaluable both as a summary of facts and 
as @ guide to the authorities on the subject ; it is crammed full of 
information, and is admirably fair in its treatment of the 
tion from Lady Byron, the quarrel with Leigh Hunt, and other 
such matters. Of literary criticism it is disappointingly sparing ; 
but there is much to be said for the theory that hard facts, rather 
than literary criticism, should be the chief object of a book of 
reference. For the inequality and frequent carelessness of the 
style, less defence can be made, There are parts in which Mr. 
Stephen is at his best, as in the quietly humorous remark 
that Leigh Hunt “loved a cheerful giver”; but other 
are fully jerky, disconnected, and even slipshod. hat 
exactly is meant by a scandal being “of limited applica- 
tion”? And some lines earlier there occurs a sentence which 
the writer surely cannot have looked at twice—‘... he 
buried his Newfoundland, Boatswain, who died of madness 
18 Nov. 1808, under a monument with a misanthropical in- 
scription; and in the following spring entertained his co 
friends.” Mr. Stephen has shown more of his strength in 
article on Bishop Butler, a less popular subject, but one evidentl 
more congenial to the writer. Here he has not confined hi 
to the bare facts of biography, but has entered into a review of 
“ Butler's position in contemporary speculation”; and the result 
is an article of interest. Students of modern history will - 
bably turn next to the Cannings—George and Stratford, the 
better known as Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. Mr. 8S. Lane-P 
the writer of the latter biography, has had the advantage 
having bad Lord Stratford’s MS. memoirs placed at his disposal. 
The noble names of Butler and Campbell make a considerable 
show. Of the Butlers perhaps the most attractive are the first 
Duke of Ormonde and his gallant son Ossory, both of whom find 
a sympathetic biographer in Mr. Airy. A less creditable specimen 
of the line, Count Walter Butler, best known as the active 
agent in bringing about the assassination of Wallenstein, is the 
subject of an interesting notice by Professor A. W. Ward. Among 
the Campbells we remark the omission of that Campbell of 
Glenlyon who carried out the massacre of Glencoe. And it would 
be well to correct the manifest misprint—“ depositions” for “ dis~ 
itions ”—in the account of the Marquess of Argyll. Admiral 

yng’s history is well told by Professor Laughton, who, though 
he enters into the feeling of pity for the unfortunate man, never- 
theless denies the accuracy of the common opinion that he was. 
shot for a mere “ error in judgment.” 

Those who take pleasure in the puzzles of history and literature 
will be glad to see the last views upon Cabot and Oxdmon, All 
good men of Bristol will be comforted by Mr. Coote’s deter- 
mination to uphold the contested tradition that their city gave 
birth to Sebastian Cabot, though they may be damped by findi 
him somewhat shorn of his glories. The credit of the N 
American discoveries of 1497 and 1498 is here given to his father, 
John Cabotto, who, —_ Bristol was his adopted home, was. 
undeniably a citizen of Venice. Sebastian’s fame, if this view is 
accepted, must rest upon a later expedition to South America, 
upon his famous map of the world, and upon the stimulus 
which, as the first Governor of the Merchant Adventurers, he gave 
to the enterprise and commerce of England. As Mr. Ooote has 
independent views — Cabot’s history, so has Mr. Bradley upon 
that of Cedmon, who resembles Cabot in being a personage of 
shadowy and disputed greatness. The biographer discusses the 
various theories, and, while setting forth his own views, frankly 
warns the reader that they “are in conflict with those which are 
maintained by many scholars of high authority.” Thus he con- 
tests, though with all respect, the linguistic arguments by which 
Professor Sievers seeks to prove that one of the finest passages 


* Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie Stephen. 
Vol. VILL. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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attributed to the Northumbrian Ceedmonis a translation of the work 
of a Continental Saxon. The article by Mr. Gairdner on Jack 
Cade is a valuable account of an obscure episode of history, though 
as a biography it leaves rather less of Cade than there was before. 
The notice of the great free-lance, Sir Hugh Calveley (or, as he is 
often called, yen. I is one of those which, as George Primrose’s 
cousin would have said, “ might have been better if the” author 
“had taken more pains.” At least he might have removed a 

laring instance of neglect of “syntax, as relating to pronouns.” 

t altogether his subject does not seem to have been thoroughly 
worked up. His earliest English authority for the life of 
a fourteenth-century man is “ Holinshed’s Chronicles.” Yet 
there is a great deal about Calveley to be found in Walsing- 
ham, who is not cited. Though the writer has drawn upon 
Froissart (in the editions of Johnes and Buchon), he has evidently 
not consulted M. Luce’s notes, which would have given him some 
additional details of Calveley’s movements in Spain, and would 
have directed him to Ayala’s story, which is worth noticing, that 
the English adventurer was made Oount of Carrion in Leon, It 
would be better if the writer had been less vague in his reference 
to “the Breton Chronicles,” and had stated distinctly what is the 
authority for Calveley’s share in the famous “ Combat des Trente” 
in 1351. If it was necessary to discuss the identification of the 
captain of the scratch team known as the “English” Thirty, it 
should have been taken into account that the cepueress Shen 
le Bel says that this captain was a German called Brandebourch. 
This, if true, disposes of the attempts to trace him to Lanca- 
shire or Cheshire. We notice another case where an additional 
reference might have been afforded—that of Walter Bushnell, 
the ejected Vicar of Box. Neither in his biography, nor in 
that Oy another hand) of bis Puritan persecutor, Adoniram 
Byfield, is it mentioned that Bushnell’s narrative of the pro- 
ceedings against him is to be found, apparently in full, in the 
tifth volume of Howell's State Trials, Both writers content them- 
selves with references to Walker's Suferings of the Clergy, where, 
as Bushnell’s biographer rather od y puts it, the narrative in 
question is only “summarised at length.” A reference to Howell 
would moreover have helped to fix the date of Byfield’s death, 
which his present biographer places “at the end of 1660 or very 
beginning of 1661.” Now Byfield was dead when Bushnell pub- 
lished his narrative ; and the date of that publication, according to 
Howell, was July 4, 1660. It is somewhat amusing to see how 
the Dictionary biographer, while apparently admitting the accu- 
racy of Bushnell’s story, yet shirks a frank admission that, this 
being granted, the proceedings were by no means creditable to the 
Puritan Adoniram, In the life of a better specimen of Puritanism, 
Edmund Calamy, we fail to find any mention of the fact, recorded 
by himself, that he was one of the receivers and administrators of 

e gue! known as the Regium Donum. The views of Calamy 
on the subject of “State aid” should not be kept out of sight, un- 
congenial as they may be to the dogmas of modern Dissent. 
Turning to the life of Dr, Busby, can the contention be maintained 
that his character as “the severest of severe pedagogues ” “ only 
rests upon general tradition”? In his lifetime the charge of un- 
due severity was ae against him in the pamphlet by Edward 
Bagshaw (quoted in the Bioyraphia Britannica); and though the 
assertions of a dismissed under-master must be received with 
caution, still they cannot be set aside as mere “ tradition.” 

As favourable specimens of modern biography, we notice the 
article by Mr. Garnett upon the historian John Hill Burton, and 
that upon Randolph Caldecott, of whom the writer (Mr. Austin 
Dobson) truly says :—* In grace and refinement he was fully the 
rival of Stot ; but, while possessing an equal appreciation of 
feminine and childish beauty, he far excelled that artist in 
vivacious humour and sportive fancy.” Miss MacArthur's account 
of another artist, John Callow, will give pleasure to a wide circle 
of pupils of that most amiable and painstaking of teachers. 
Coming down to very small folk, the history of the once-famous 
personage Betty Canning will interest the lovers of odd stories 
and unexplained mysteries. The Dictionary casts its net far and 
wide into the sea of human life, and it has dredged so deep as to 
fish up the executioner Calcraft for a subject of biography. This 
fills us with lively hope that later on we may be given a really 
critical biography of Jack Ketch, who has hitherto been left to 
the slashing and perhaps unjust treatment of Macaulay. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE §. P.C. K. 


TF @ certain amount of experience in writing innocent tales, a 
certain amount of comprehension of the requirements of a 
religious Society, and a certain amount of skill in steering safely 
between the rock of extreme dulness and the whirlpool of im- 
moral romance—if these are the nearly negative ellihios to be 
pon and admired in the publications of which some forty volumes 
are before us, then we may safely praise almost everything. The 
stories of adventure comprise only one volume by the late Mr. 
Sadler, whose death is a serious loss to boys who want to read 
about the sea; and the stories of home life comprise also only one 
volume from the pen of the lamented Mrs. Ewing. Another 
deceased author whose name should be specially mentioned was 
Mr. Humphry, of St. Martin’s in the Fields, whose death is a 
heavy loss to the Christian Knowledge Society, of which he had 
been a firm friend and hard-working supporter for many years. 
His contribution to the publications of this season is a little 


—— 


volume of Occasional Sermons. Mr. — Cure prefixes a few 
words of introduction, from which we gather that discourses 
were chiefly delivered at St. Martin's, and were of a number 
which the preacher had put aside with a view to ultimate publi- 
cation; “but the Master's call, of which he spoke so impres- 
sively on the last Sunday before his death, came to him before 
he found the desired opportunity.” We agree with Mr. Cure 
that they are “ raer illustrative of a most noble Chris- 
tian character,” and may imitate him in quoting a typical 
sentence from Mr. Humphry’s Easter sermon:—“ Pious humble- 
minded persons, if they knew the good things that are said of 
them behind their backs, or if they could anticipate how highly 
the world would esteem them when they are gone, would 
abased rather than exalted.” The sermons are externally cha- 
racterized by their brevity and good diction, and internally by a 
vein of sobriety and common sense which is compatible with, and 
almost necessary to, the highest levels of piety and devotion. 
Green Pastures and Still Waters, by the Rev. W. J. Bettison, 
vicar of Leytonstone, is a series of short meditations and verses, in 
a volume of small size and good print, and should be very welcome 
in a sick-room, or by the aged and infirm. Zhe Ideal Mother, by 
Mrs. Walter Carr, isa series of short studies on the character of 
the Blessed Virgin, and as it is studiously moderate and un- 
sectarian in tone, it would seem to be specially suited for reading 
at the mothers’ meetings now become so universal in 

rishes. Our Example, by Austin Clare, consists of studies for a 

ible-class of the character of Our Lord, “drawn from His pre- 
cepts and practice, for the formation of the Christian character.” 
It is intended for adult classes of young men and women who 
have been confirmed, and the writer, who has evidently great 
experience in teaching, contrives to keep up the reader's interest 
by means of ingenious, and often very appropriate, illustrations 
drawn from various extraneous sources. The Great Prayer of 
Christendom contains thoughts on the Lord’s Prayer, by the 
author of the Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family. 

A curious and sumptuously illustrated book, Zhe Likeness of 
Christ, is by the late Thomas Heaphy, and is edited by Mr. Wyke 
Bayliss. It consists of an inquiry into the verisimilitude of the 
received likenesses of our Lord. <A limited edition of Heaphy’s 
book was published in 1880 and has been out of print for some 
time. The Committee of the S.P.C.K., perhaps wisely, disclaims 
“all responsibility for Mr. Heaphy's opinions,” but, apart from a 
certain credulousness which seems almost inseparable from the 
turn of mind which takes trouble to investigate such questions as 
these, the book, with its fine coloured and gilt plates after Mr. 
Heaphy’s original drawings, now in the British Museum, will pro- 
bably be found instructive and interesting to historical and religious 
as well as artistic readers. The author believed strongly in the 
truth of the tradition as to the Divine Likeness which in his 
opinion came to Italy from the East. In these sceptical days it is 
rather refreshing, and certainly not very harmful, to read a book 
J — the purest religious sentiment controls the critical 

ulty. 

We have already mentioned the late Mrs, Ewing's one con- 
tribution to the present season's parcel. It is entitled Mary's 
Meadow, a series of short Letters from a Little Garden being 
appended, Mary’s Meadow originally appeared in some numbers 
of Aunt Judy's Magazine in 1883 and 1884, and was the lamented 
writer's last serial story. It is founded on the suggestions of an 
old writer, John Parkinson, whose books are rather rare. He 
published his Theatrum Botanicum in 1640, and the book which 
seems to have caught Mrs. Ewing's fancy so much in 1656. It has 
an absurd punning title, characteristic of the age which called 
Llandinabo, “ Terra in Arcu,” and Parkinson on Gardening, 
“ Paradisi-in-sole Paradisus Terrestris.” 'The story is too brief 
and too pretty to bear much descriptive criticism, but a sentence 
or two will show that it is well worthy of the author of A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing. ‘he children over whom Mary, a child her- 
self, temporarily presides, are on one occasion very obnoxious to 
Papa, who happened to ‘come home cross,” They had been read- 
ing about the manners and customs of the Fantees on the West 
Coast of Africa :—* It rained, and we could not go out; so we all 
blacked our faces with burnt cork, and played at the West Coast 
in one of the back p , and at James being the captain of a 
slave-ship, because he tried to catch us when we beat tom-toms 
too near him when he was cleaning the plate, to make him give us 
rouge and whitening to tattoo with.” The fun and the melancholy 
of childhood’s hours have never been better reflected than in 
Mrs. Ewing’s books ; they move us to a kind of retrospective 
pity which may or may not be ———_ and which is very 
contagious in this perhaps too “rod-sparing” age, A lon 
notice than can here might’ be about tbe 
gardening operations which went on in Mary's Meadow, and 
which gave rise to the excellent little Parkinson Society, esta- 
blished to search out and cultivate old garden flowers which 
have become scarce, to plant waste places with hardy flowers, 
and other similar purposes. When will a Cabbage-rose Society 
restore to us the sweetness and perfume of the old country 
garden of our early years? - 

A new volume of the series entitled “ Heroes of Science” relates 
to Physicists, and is written by Dr. Garnett. Many a young 
reader will ask what is the meaning of the word physicist. A 
better name might surely have been found for a volume on men 
whom the author calls “ philosophers” in his preface, ia which, by 


the way, the word “ physicist ” does not once occur, The 
biographies selected 


are of Robert Boyle, Benjamin Franklin, 
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iow Cavendish, Count Rumford, Thomas Young, Michael 
Faraday, and James Clerk Maxwell—a fairly representative group, 
in which the ual development of our knowledge of electricity, 
of the mechanical theory of heat, and of the undulatory theory of 
optics is carefully traced. Why, by the way, does Dr. Garnett 
describe Henry Cavendish as “the Honourable”? He was the 
eldest son of Charles Cavendish, but bore no title himself. 
It is curious to observe bow many aristocratic names occur in 
even a short list of eminent scientific men. We are glad to 
observe that the author rightly attributes the first interpreta- 
tion of hieroglyphics to Thomas Young; but it is going too 
far to say that it is to him that we are indebted for all 
we know of the subject. Young, in truth, went a very short 
way into the study of Egyptology, and his discoveries were so 
adroitly stolen by the French that it is only by a careful com- 
parison of dates that his priority can be established. Hiero- 
glyphics, however, were only his diversion; his real fame rests 
en the undulatory theory of light and on his researches as to 
elasticity. Dr. Garnett has done his work admirably, and the 
elearness with which he explains abstruse scientific problems is 
worthy of all praise. 

Pages from the Green Book contains a series of semi-religious 
studies from nature by the Rev. J. Crofts, and seems bright and 
original, and well suited to arrest the attention of schoolboys 
who like their sermons well diluted with parables. Two Years 
in the Region of Icebergs is a stupid and deterrent title of a v 
interesting account of Newfoundland, by the Rev. F. E. J. 


d. 

 ~ Sadler's stories for boys have been looked for annually, 
and have seldom failed to appear for more than a dozen Christ- 
mases. It is, therefore, with much regret that we notice with 
The Adventurous Voyage of the Polly, and other Yarns, the death 
of S. Whitchurch Sadler, R.N.,the author, Mr. Sadler had been, 
we believe, a Paymaster in the Navy, and became afterwards 
secretary of the admirable Marine Society. His health was 
shattered many years before his death by an accident which cost 
him a leg. In defending a comrade during an excursion in 
Morocco from the attack of a savage buffalo, he was himself 
shockingly injured. The books of adventure he wrote contain 
nothing more thrilling than had happened to himself in the 
course of a long and honourable career afloat and ashore. This 
latest volume is well worthy of its predecessors, a thoroughly safe, 
wholesome, and entertaining book for boys. We have also re- 
ceived two books about sea life from the pen of Mr, F. Frankfort 
Moore, The Great Orion and Will's Voyages. The Rajah of the 
Pepper Island, in the first-named book, and a mutiny, are 
very well described ; but the Irish sailor, who acts the me of a 
second hero, speaks a language unknown in Ireland or »lsewhere. 
An abridgment of Zobinson Crusoe is handsomely illustrated by 
Carl Marr. The story is not benefited by condensation; and a 
series of extracts from the original would have been vory prefer- 
able, as no one can hope to improve on Defoe’s English. In this 
version his marvellous power of minute description and realization 
is lost, and the whole thing reads like a very du!l tale of adventure 
of the ordinary kind. We have also received three picture-books 
of the sume size, and all sy E illustrated in Germany. They 
are Home Sunbeams, The Holy Child, and Pictures and Rhymes. 
The Dawn of Day, a child's magazine, may be noticed here, as 
the volume for 1886 is before us. It is well edited and profusely 
illustrated. 

We have received some four-and-twenty story-books of the kind 
annually published by the Society. Of these we can only notice 
a few. The average is high, the writing and the illustrations 
being above the ordinary level, yet not in any way remarkable. 
A majority of these books are literally one-volume novels ; but in 
ail, or almost all, the religious aspects of life are made prominent ; 
and duty, whether as between parents and children or between 
lovers and lasses, is constantly insisted on. In some cases it 
almost seems as if self-denial would form as good a basis for 
novel-writing as self-indulgence; and the novel-reader, with an 
adequate supply of French and of the Society’s stories, would 
become in time like the famous pig, perfectly streaky. Miss Helen 
Shipton, in her Crooked, for instance, exhibits an originality, a 

wer of construction, of delineating character, and of breathing 
Fite into her puppets quite worthy of some well-known novelists 
of the ordinary romantic and passionate school. Yet the book 
recounts the struggles of a young man to subdue his inclinations 
and act unselfishly, even though it is often in a grudging and dis- 
contented spirit. F inally, when he discovers that he is born to 
wealth, he makes no use of the information, deeming, oe 
rightly, that he is unfit for a higher position than that he already 
occupies, After this renunciation Miss Shipton has nothing for it 
but to convert and kill him. In Grannie, by Annette Lyster, 
we have an excellent love-story; but the heroine breaks her 
engagement with the man she loves because he is a Socialist. 
Miss Lyster also writes Dora and Nora, another story of self- 
denial, in which an Irish household is well described. In 
Geoffrey Bennett self-reformation is the theme chosen by Mrs. 
Isla Sitwell. In Loss or Gain disappointment forms the 
central feature of the story. The Black Witch, by Phoebe 
Allen, is hardly as thrilling as the title and Mr. F. d's ex- 
cellent cuts would lead us to suppose at first sight ; but here, 
too, the story turns on the duty of doing good for evil, and a 


rsecuted heroine heaps coals of fire on the heads of her haters. 
Soiaghen Girls is by Miss Bramston, and contains some well- 


especially natural. In The Pillars of Success, by Crona Temple, 
there is a widow with a son and daughter, and their destinies are 
well worked out on the principies above mentioned. Josiah 
Hunslet’s Reward is much more dull than is usual with the books 
of Mr. E. N. Hoare. Engel the Fearless, by Elizabeth Harcourt 
Mitchell, is an historical tale, in which we have a wicked earl, a 
castle, two hostages, drawbridges, dungeons, and all the other 
elements of such romances; and young people will be further 
attracted by the absence of the antiquated language which 
does duty for English in most books of this kind. The plot, 
by which a mother is enabled to bring up her captive chil- 
dren, is well worked out. Zlma’s Trial, by A. Eubule Evans, 
is a pretty novel about an artist’s daughter and her woes. 
Christel is gl translated by P. M. Pearson from the 
German of G. Wegner. We have also received Aunt Edna, a 
rather provoking story; Mistress Mary, by Mrs. Isla Sitwell; 
Hall Court, by the Hon. Mrs. Armytage; A Handful of 
Stories, by Ascott R. Hope; all by well-known writers, who 
betray a certain fatigue of style, which is very apparent in man 
other volumes of the kind. Wrought by Prayer, by Catharine 
Smith, Chimney Park, and The Two Homes, to which no author’s 
name is appended, may also be mentioned with — 3 as well 
as three small books with big titles—Mike and his Brother Ben, 
How Billi Sims Honoured his Father, and Frances Beaumont 
Milne’s Jack Dane's Inheritance, which are very suitable for 
Sunday-school prizes. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


pas Christmastide is not likely to show any falling off in the 
abundance or variety of juvenile literature, if we may judge 
from the vanguard of the approaching battalions. Almost all of 
these now before us, whether they deal with the present or the 
romantic and historic past, are addressed to boys, to whose craving 
for adventure they minister with varying success. From this 
common source of inspiration spring their rapid evolution of scene, 
their changeful course of action, their copiousness of incident, 
which are excellent qualities in a boy’s book when soberly con- 
trolled by an artistic spirit. In some few instances a story 
is impaired by hasty composition or flagrant inattention. The 
vagueness or untruth of the characters is a frequent defect in our 
boys’ books. ‘lhe sketches of boys in particular are so thin and 
shadowy that we forget them the moment the book is closed ; 
while in most cases the scenic environment is far more memorable 
than the actors themselves. Or the hero may sally forth as a 
veritable British boy, and in a few chapters that cover more 
months in the author’s calendar he exercises a man’s prerogative, 
and betrays no trace of boyhood in action or speech. Boys are 
a alive to such discrepancies, and are curious questioners of 
the phenomenal inventions of romancers. For one boy who prefers 
Malory and the Faery Queene, there are a hundred who delight 
in the persuasive realism of Robinson Crusoe, It is not alone the 
adventurous element in Defoe that charms them. They delight 
in the elaborate coil and logical sequence of the story ; they love to 
linger on every circumstance in its minutely faithful topography ; 
they sympathize with the searching intelligence that anticipates 
or solves every hope and fear of the reader. The like con- 
scientious veracity distinguishes Masterman Ready. After the 
lapse of twenty years, we readily recall the vital distinction of 
the characters—Tommy and Juno, Masterman Ready and Mr. 
Seagrave—and the whole round of life in their island-home is re- 
vived at will with extraordinary force. We-cannot doubt that 
much of this rare virtue of impressiveness is due to the author's 
painstaking study of nature and excellent sobriety, Both books 

rove that stories intended for boys may possess the requisite 

riskness of movement and abundant sensational incident without 
being choked with adventure. Nothing so injures the impression 
of actuality as the reckless piling up of stirring action, by which 
the progress of the story becomes so spasmodic that ane 2 of 
one thrilling situation is blunted by its successor till the er is 
confounded by the irrational chaos. Mr. Henry Frith’s Under 
Bayard’ Banner (Cassell & Co.), if not precisely chaotic, is much 
too crowded with figures and too involved in action to be con- 
sidered an effective story. Objections of this kind will hardly 
occur to boys who love historical romance. There is fortunately 
more of romance than history in Mr. Frith’s book, together with 
a little loye-making, some wondrous escapes, plenty of intrigue, 
sieges and battles ; so that the boy who follows the adventures of 
the gallant Guines of Boutidres will not lack excitement. The 
author excels in describing skirmishes, assaults, and hand-to-hand 
combats. Some of the episodes that refer to Bayard’s campaigns 
in Italy, such as the taking of Brescia and the battle of Ravenna, 
are presented with much power and suggestion. Bayard, himself, 
though a somewhat fleeting figure in the story, is neatly sketched. 
Mr. G, A. Henty’s The Young Carthaginian (Blackie & Son), 
well printed and tastefully bound, is a more serious and more 
artistic example of historical fiction. The effect of an interesting 
story, well constructed and vividly told, is enhanced by the 
picturesque quality of the scenic background, with its many realistic 
touches and por | local colour. Mr. Henty tells us that in his 
schooldays the boys sympathized with the Carthaginians in their 
wars with Rome. There can be no doubt that the boys Hannibal, 


drawn pictures of country life and character, Gwen being 


will become strong supporters of Malchus, the cousin of 
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whose fortunes in Spain and Italy form the subject of Mr. Henty’s 
story. The great historic battles are fought over again with 
wonderful spirit, and are scarcely less attractive than the personal 
adventures of the hero, all of which, however startling and un- 
expected, are developed in the most natural manner conceivable. 
From first to last nothing stays the interest of the narrative. It 
bears us along as on a stream, whose current varies in direction, 
but never loses its force. Like most book-illustrations, Mr. 
Staniland’s designs are very unequal. 

From Carthage to Australia in the wild days of bushrangers is 
a far cry, though a facile step for so versatile a writer as Mr. 
Henty. A Day of Reckoning (Blackie & Son) exhibits the 
author's talent as a story-teller at its best, though it is inferior to 
the preceding tale in literary craft, The final settlement of a 
feud between two country boys is the “ reckoning ” which supplies 
a thrilling climax to a lively story. There is a pleasant irony in 
the development of Reuben Whitney, “ the most troublesome 
boy in the village,” into a brave and honest man, and every reader 
will be delighted to find the schoolmaster a discredited prophet 
who said Reuben must come to a bad end. Before he arrives in 


heels, that just catches his cap, and is itself caught a few days 
after with the tell-tale cap in his maw. Then we have an electric 
storm and a mad seaman ; then follows an invigorating —— 
—running before a hurricane ; and at length a white squall forces 
the Josephine on her beam ends, shooting crew and passengers into 
the furious waters. How they scale the deck once more passes 
our nautical knowledge. It is enough that all ends well, and the 
reader enjoys some brief and panting moments. 

Of books that offer history in condensed form or extract what is 
the sequel? We fear in too many cases they are glanced at and 
thrown aside. It is impossible not to recognize the exemplary aim of 
Mr. Oscar Browning’s True Stories from English History (Qriffith, 
Farran, & Co.) “ It should be readable, and it should be history,” 
-— the compiler, and in a sense it answers these expectations. A 
volume of snippets from Froissart, Burnet, Clarendon, Macaulay, 
Thackeray, and other authorities can hardly escape being readable. 
Mr. Browning has certainly simplified the historical material he 
has himself treated, but the condensation is too drastic. It is 
hard dealing with Wellington in two , and impossible 
to tell the story of the Gunpowder Plot in five, With boys 
the probable effect of the book, if it have any effect, will be to 
tantalize its readers and send them to history. And this, perhaps, 
is Mr, Browning’s subtle intent. Dr. Macaulay’s Thrilling Tales 
(Hodder & Stoughton) is a volume of miscellanies of every kind 
of value or no value. It is little singular to find an editor who 
deprecates the publication of stories that are “sensational (in the 

sense of the word) ” willing to admit the highly sensational 
“ Perils of Presumptive Proof” included in this volume. The 
question of the injurious influence of such narratives is quite 
separable from their veracity. They may be true in every detail, 
= very inexpedient in a book for young people. Mr. Ascott R. 
ope is also a competitor for the favour of boys against sensational 
literature, and his Boys’ Own Stories (T. Fisher Unwin) is 
sufficiently good in matter and style to merit success. This is a 
really admirable selection of genuine narrative and history, treated 
with discretion and skill by the author. Mr. Hope has not 
gathered his stores from the highway, but has explored far afield 
in less beaten tracks, as may be seen in his “ Adventures of a Ship- 
boy” and “ A Smith among Savages.” 

At this season the sanguine reviewer is on the look-out for the 
school story that may prove a worthy successor to Tom Brown's 
School Days or Vice Versd. The prevailing dearth would assure 
the hearty acclamation of even a moderate book. Between mere 
dulness and sickly sentimentality the school story has of late 
occupied a nondescript position, and one more addition to a 
vague category must be noted in the Rev. T. 8. Millington’s Some of 
Our Fellows (Hodder & Stoughton). Without being irredeemably 
dull or morbid in tone, this book is by no means cheerful. Mr. 
Millington’s schoolboys strike us as odd and uncomfortable, the 
sad victims of unwholesome air or a stimulative diet. This dis- 
pleasing impression is aided, perhaps, by the fact that a leading 
personage in the story is a French boy, who seems to have con- 
taminated his fellows, for little enough of the English boy is there 
in any of them. This French boy and another get involved in 
some difficulty about a flagstaff which has been mysteriously 
damaged. There is a dreadful pother about this flagstaff, so serious 


sorrow they are both proved to be innocent. Nothing could be more 
depressing than this vindication of two very dull boys. From 
Messrs. Nisbet & Co. we have received a short story entitled Gran, 
by E. A. B. D., which shows some power of characterization 
and command of pathos. The same publishers issue Mrs. Paull 
Ripley’s Hidden Homes, a book that treats of natural history in 
a style that may appear novel to many readers of ‘juvenile books, 
and which should Be heartily welcome. A number of children 
make excursions into the country, accompanied by their elders, 
and study the wonders of insect life:as if they were members 
of a Field Club, though their investigations are not narrated 
in scientific language. In addition to these pursuits, which are 
very brightly and clearly discussed, the course of the story in- 
cludes episodes of another and more stirring kind. A volume of 
short tales entitled Our Frank; and other Stories (Blackie & Son), 
by Amy Walton, displays an agreeable talent for description and 
an easy style of narrative. The title-story, which relates the 
adventures of a boy who loved a vagrant life better than books 
and a home, is the best of the series, The dilemmas and sorrows 
of the runaway Frank in his voluntary apprenticeship to a free 
existence are happily described, and a wholesome moral is sug- 
gested by the return of the prodigal after he has discovered his 
error. Tom the Hero, by Stella Austin (Masters & Co.), is a 
story about small children, and presumably written for children, 
though we doubt if it will greatly interest any. Tom and his 
young friends are, it is true, prettily depicted, and possess many 
natural and winsome ways ; but they grow up towards the close 
of the volume with frightful rapidity and lose all their attractive- 
ness. From Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. we have received a 
specimen of “The Golden Poets,” a selection ffom Wordsworth, 
bound and printed in gold, with graceful floral designs on the 
margins of the pages. Its novel and harmonious form renders it 
a dainty little gift-book. Golden Lamps and Harps p Sto are 
two illuminated text-books for evening and morning, printed 
in gold, and issued by the same publishers. Jessamine and her 
Lesson Books, by ©. Birley (Skeffington), tells of the punishment 
that overtook a naughty girl who rebelled against her governess 
and buried her lesson-books and those of her brothers and sisters 
in the garden. It is pleasant to know she lived to overcome her 
repugnance to learning, and passed the Oxford Examination for 
omen with honours. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


iv is not very easy for the most ingenious critic to find much 
that is new to say about the numerous almanacs which the 
Dépé6t Central des Almanachs (in other words, MM. Plon, Nourrit, 
et Cie.) send us at this time of the year as usual. The much 
greater variety, and, as a rule, the much cre oa rice, of them, 
as compared with most things of thé kind in England, are com- 
pensated to some extent by a greater a likeness from year to 
ear and a larger employment than is usual with us of old matter, 
evertheless, they seldom fail to produce some weap Sagpoes. 
and in particular to provide the student of French slang with 
some of the newest, or comparatively newest, inventions in that 
tongue. The Almanach pour Rire, with some sketches of Bertall’s, 
fairly justifies its title; the best thing being, perhaps, a little 
wretch of a girl who complains that “Maman me les acca 
tous,” in a style not unworthy of a French Leech. The Véritable 
triple Liégeois is as fat, as tumble-to-pieces, as instructive, and as 
unreadably printed and papered as usual. The tique is 
remarkable chiefly for an absence of prophecy, and for the presence 
of a large number of short articles and faits divers, which do not 
seem to have any very particular business there. Mathieu de la 
Dréme, in his various thicknesses, is, as always, solid; and the 
chief thing that we can say of the Almanach parisien is that it 
contains at least one illustration which seems, as far as we can 
remember, to have done duty in about one hundred different pub- 
lications during the last twenty years or so. To do it justice, 
however, it has a certain amount of Parisian statistics, one of the 
oddest of which is the item of “ English pheasants,” includin 
“Jes grands cogs de bruyére.” The Parfait Vigneron is m 
the best of the specialist almanacs, and, to its credit, it lifts 
up its voice against certain tricks of the trade with vigour. It 
is perhaps rather an alarming sign on opening the Almanach 
comique to come upon “ péche d la ligne” on two opposite pages. 
A comic Frenchman can hardly be expected not to use this luck- 
less amusement, but this is surely abuse. The Almanach de France 
seems to have devoted itself rather to tales of wonder; one of 
which, about an English officer and a snake which outstripped a 
horse, is the largest and loudest. That Des Saints Ceeurs and that 
Du bon Catholique are pious and harmless, and the Astrologique 
contains very little astrology, and some curious English gossip 
telling how footmen adjust the fire with the “ pocker,” how 
Englishmen never wash their faces and hands in the same basi 
and how, when French curious impertinents mob the Prin- 
cess of Wales, she expresses her wish that they wouldn't. 
The Almanach national is very, very military. It is not neces- 
sary to say what the <Almanach de la bonne Cuisine is, but 
surely it is exceeding ¥ son! and beggarly to carve a partridge 
into five portions ? e@ Almanach des Dames et des Made- 
moiselles begins with fashions, and ends with miscellanies, The 
Mere Cigogne, which appears to be intended for children, is not 


and ed that we were moved to deep speculation as to whether 
the Hreuch boy or the other was the liar, and to our inexpresaible 


the worst of the batch. Few people-need to bs told what to 
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i Australia, where his boy-enemy has turned bushranger, he is | ¥ 
i tried on a charge of burglary and acquitted, mainly through the 
i influence of a friendly juryman, who is providentially victualled 
| with enough bread and bases to bribe eleven dissentient = 
q This rather extravagant incident is humorously told. Mr. W. B. 
| Wollen’s drawings possess the uncommon merit of really illustrating 
q the text, and of being adequately reproduced by what appears to 
‘ be a lithographic process. The scene of Mr. John C. Hutcheson’s 
q The White a (Blackie & Son) is almost wholly confined 
to the deck of a ship, yet this unusual circumstance involves 
nothing of the tedium of an ordinary voyage. The sailing 
of the Josephine from Grenada to England is attended by such 
strange mischances and appalling disasters, that ennui is as 
| far from the reader’s spirits as the thought of land. Excepting in 
‘ a few prefatory pages that introduce us to Tom, our boy-voyager, 
\ and an entertaining and faithful negro who follows him to sea, we 
i are tossed from one peril to another in a fashion that makes the 
| blood run cold. Now it isa man overboard, with a shark at his | 
| 
ij 
f 
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look for in the Almanach de Charivari, which we have, we think, 
seen more amusing than it is this year. The latter remark applies 
also to the Almanach lunatique, which has, however, one good 
thing—a good thing which, if it had appeared in an English 

, would have made Frenchmen very angry. Two very 
dl cannibals grin in each other’s faces. “Qu’ils se dépéchent 
done d’arriver, les colonisateurs,” says one; “ nous commencons & 
avoir faim.” A newcomer in the shape of the Almanach du 
Cocher deserves notice and welcome, though it has by no means 
the “ seriousness ” of the Parfait Vigneron, and the same may 
be said of another premiére, the Bon Paysan. The Almanach des 
Célébrités gives as usual a really considerable number of fairly 
well-executed woodcuts, chiefly of persons who have died or other- 
wise mp themselves recently. The Almanach des jeunes 
Méres is a kind of domestic medicine, the Savoir-vivre a treatise 
on etiquette of the well-known kind, and the Scientifique a slim 
miscellany rather ambitiously titled. As for the Almanach Grévin, 
or strictly the Almanach Parisiennes, who knows it not? 
It is never edifying, it is not seldom a little vulgar, but it is 
sometimes amusing. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


can be no mistake about the that 
animates Mr. W. A. Barrett's English Glees Part es 
an Inquiry into their Historical Development (Longmans & Co.) 
No Englishman can read this book without feeling some such glow 
of honest pride as is provoked by the record of our nayal victories. 
It is, in fact, a refutation of the stupid calumny that England is 
not a musical nation. Other writers have done as much, notably 
Mr. William Chappell in his Popular Musie of the Olden Time, 
and it appears the world is not convinced, or Mr. Barrett would 
scarcely refer as pertinaciously as he does to what was once a 
burning question. That there should still remain any sceptics 
@mong us must seem somewhat surprising to those who know 
anything of the history of English music and who are alive to the 
remarkable revival now in This last manifestation of 
creative energy is, however, beyond the scope of Mr. Barrett's 
volume. There is one aspect of the question that has almost 
eluded the author in the course of his skilful and convincing 
vindication of our national music. He traces with admirable 
clearness the successive rise and development of the igal, 
the catch, the glee, and the part-song ; he points out that 
England originated the anthem and glee, that land 
possesses the earliest extant composition in harmony, led 
the van in the art of coun int; he does not omit to note 
that the University of Oambridge was the first to confer aca- 
demical honours on musicians. He cites the names of Henry 
Carey, Purcell, Arne, and Bishop from the long line of “ in- 
spired melodists,” and observes, “The nation that could produce 
a Purcell at a time when the science of music was still in a rudi- 
mentary condition must have been musical.” Finally, hissummary 
of the historical evidence is clinched by the question, “Can it, 
therefore, be said any longer that England is not a musical 
nation?” The a negative is, of course, forthcoming from 
the reader, but this by no means involves the admission that the 
ple of England are at the present time a musical nation. Mr. 
rrett’s evidence refers to the past; his question seems to 
embrace the present. Alluding to the period of Elizabethan 
madrigals, he writes, “ Music must have been in a very flourishing 
condition when every man of education was expected to sing his 
at sight, when the weavers sang catches, the servants warbled 
ditties in two-part harmony, when the cobblers sang psalms in two 
parts, when lowest kind trolled songs at the plough, and the 
waggoner whistled impromptu music which they called his 
“fancies.” Judged from this point, it is impossible to consider 
the people of England musical. Our country folk no longer 
lighten work by singing rounds and fal-las, nor do the working 
ple of our cities practise glees as did their ancestors. And this 
os to point Mr. Barrett omits to discuss. He might 
have given some interesting evidence on the connexion between 
the decay of conviviality and the decay of music among the people. 
The madrigals of the Eli s, the catches of the Restora- 
tion era, the great period of glees that culminated during the 
Napoleonic aggression, were rye of vigorous national life. 
The spirit of music all classes, and it expressed either the 
patriotism or the acteristic conviviality of a people free from 
the tyranny of social reformers, teetotalers, and other conspirators 
-— st humanity. It was that jovial swaggerer, Sir Toby Belch, 
who offered to “rouse the night owl in a catch.” <A people 
without songs, who whistle music-hall melodies and improvise 
nothing, cannot be said to inherit the musical capacity of the 
Elizabethans. Mr. Barrett's book will do excellent service to 
English music if it only arouse = interest in the astonishing 
wealth of our national 80 historical account of glee- 
com and their work is the best we possess, and in many ways 
his volume deserves popularity. Mr. Barrett does not agree with 
those who deny the continuity of treatment in English glees and 
regard them as “musical mosaics.” Sir G. A. Macfarren, for in- 
stance, distinguishes the part-song from the glee as being “con- 


tinuous instead of fragmentary.” The truth is, that neither view 


to all so-called glees indifferently. 


the “ is not easy to — the 
eminence of Margaret of Navarre. Her tige is to be sought, 
iterary laurels or in a personality rather interesting than great. 
She is interesting for the sympathy and protection she rendered 
to the early humanistic movements of the nae at in France. 
Her coquetry with heterodox opinions and her undeviating 
devotion to Francis I. are the most noteworthy facts of her life, 
Like some of our own friends of humanity, this humanist of the 
sixteenth century could be guilty of ly inconsistent conduct, 
as was shown by her heartlessness in the matter of the betrothal of 
her daughter to the Duke of Cleves. Miss Robinson's treatment 
of the vast historical material shows discrimination, though 
she is not free from the influence of the enchanter Michelet. She 
has skilfully overcome the difficulty of preserving the somewhat 
intangible and enigmatic figure of t from the competition 
of the more important personages who appear in her pages. 
Her presentment certainly not less actuality than the 
picturesque sketches of sixteenth-century life and manners, Her 
criticism of the Heptameron will not be universally accepted by 
students ; but underpraise in a biographer is almost a virtue. 

Mr. Henry Irving’s English Actors (Oxford: Clarendon Press) 
serves to commemorate a very interesting event, the full signifi- 
cance of which may perhaps only be accurately gauged by the 


‘| historian of the future. An artist can hardly fail to discourse on 


his craft without the edification of his audience, and Mr. Irving's 
discourse is worthy of the occasion. His light and facile review 
of the characteristics of Burbage and Betterton, Kean and Garrick, 
isa poe blending of the critical and the encomiastic, in which 
the lecturer’s personality may be here and there discovered as a 
shy presence, 

Every Girl's Annual (Hatchards) is the new volume of a 
magazine which was lately described by Mr. E. G. Salmon in the 
Nineteenth Century as “ secularist,” by which it seems he meant 
something not intended merely for “ Sunday reading,” or, as the 
dictionary has it, “ not bound by monastic rules.” The application 
of the word to this volume is certainly a little droll, The contents 
form a varied selection of wholesome and interesting — in 
the form of fiction, essays, poems, puzzles, which are on the whole 
well illustrated. Altogether, an acceptable presentation volume 


for young girls, 

. The Solo Singer re isa practical little handbook, which 
the nervous student will do well to consult before making his 
début, It will direct him in the right path, and save him probably 
much discomfiture. Mr. Sinclair Dunn has varied the but 
valuable substance of advice and exhortation by some stimulative 
anecdotes that should be scarcely less profitable than his rules, 
People in want of a “complete commercial letter-writer” in 
French and English will find all they require in Mr. Chr. Vogel’s 
Practical Mercantile Correspondence (Whittaker & Co.) 
specimens of letters meet every conceivable need, the notes and 


explanations are both full and clear, and the vocabulary of technical 
terms is ample. 
Railway passengers who ase the Insurance Railway Guide 


are provided with a novel and convenient means of insurance 
accidents by the “ Sandys Coupon System,” guaranteed by 

e Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company. An insurance 
ticket is issued with each copy of the Guile, | the shilling edition 
of which insures 2/. per oenk and 500l. for death ; while the six- 
penny edition insures 200/. for death. Apart from these ad~- 


vantages, the time-tables and maps are very legible and well 


arranged. 

We have received from Mr. Henry Frowde the catalogue of the 
Codices Sinaitici —Catalogus } Grecorum Sinaiti 
compiled by V. Gardthausen (Oxford: Clarendon Press), 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


The ADVERTISEMENT DEPaRTMENT has been Removen from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Jounx Hart, 
33 Sournamrton Srreetr, Stranp, Lonpox, W.C, 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Saturday Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £21 10s, 4d, 


or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Boyce, at the Ofice, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B. F.Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 


can be applied 
Miss Mary Robinson's 
supplies a fresh instance of the diversi 


of Navarre (Allen & Co.) 
ty of eminence presented by 


advance, may commence at any time, 
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The Sarorvay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the Sarurvay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


The Saturpay Review may be obtained in Paris every Saturday 
of Mr. J. G. Fotmertnenam, 8 [ue Neuve des Capucines, 
and of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224 Rue de Rivoli, 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tn Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarurnpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, VOLUME LX1., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 28, each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. Gd. each. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,617, OcTOBER 23, 1886: 


After Kaulbars, Gadban. 
The State of Europe. Rose-Water for Rioters. 
Wild Wales. France. The Wrongs of Mr, Furnivall. 
America. A Statue to Berlioz. 
Martyrs, Spurious and Otherwise. 
The Prevalence of Ruffianism. Mansfield College. 
Sir Herbert Macpherson. Where are the Police? 
Mr. Dillon at Woodford. 


Port Hamilton. 
The Wild Duck Season. Australian Wines, 
The Money Market. —_ Foreign Ministers and Foreign Tongues. 
Newmarket Second October Meeting. 
“The Board of Trade Journal.” 
A French Priest on U/tramontanism. Art Exhibitions. 
The Crystal Palace Concerts. ‘‘ What of the Night?” 


Reminiscences of Sir Francis Hastings Doyle. 
The Pictorial Arts of Japan. Novels and Stories. 
New School Books. Susanna Wesley. 
Massacres of the Mountains. Two Swiss Poets. 
Shropshire Folk-Lore. 
Ancient and Modern Methods of Arrow-Release. 
“ Les Lettres et les Arts.” The Dictionary of National Biography. 
Publications of the 8. P.C.K. Christmas Books. 
French Literature. New Books and Heprints. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”_Leicn Hoyt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


CONTAINS 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD ard MODERN MASTERS, 
from all the celebrated Galleries of Europe, in 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE. 
Now Publishing. 
GRAND cw of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
NDON. Prospectus on application. 
TUE Pe OF BARTOLOZZI. One Hundred Examples. 
THE “LIBER STUDIORUM” OF TURNER, 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare W. from Prin 
Room, British Museum. ~ 
n Illustrated Pamp “Autotypein Relation to Household ” with Press 
Notices, free per po: 7 
Fine-Art re Catalogue, 124 p>. price 6:. free per post. 
TUE AUTOTYVE COMPANY, LONDON, 


Lord Rosebery on Reunion. | 


LYCEUN. —FAUST. Every Night at Ei ht. Me: nistopheles, 
HENRY IRVING ; Margaret, ‘Miss ELLEN TER Box Otkce 
open ie till 5. Seats booked by letter or telegram.—LYC 


“MMHE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GRE: EAT 
Gare TURE, gomplete eter dass befor he died. ON VIEW st he DORE 
Pictures. From ‘len to Six dail ly. ls. 


[SLE of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO, 
Chairman of Council—The Kit. Rev. BISHOP M* DUUGALL (Archdeacon ofthe 
Vice-Chairman—Lieut.-General Sir HENRY DALY.K.C.B.,C.LE, 
Head-Master—Kev. F, D. TEESDALE, M.A., New College, Oxon. 
Eight Assistan:-Masters. Classical and Modern Departments. Anny and Navy Classes.. 
Boarders are received by the Mead-Master, and by three Assistant- Masters, including the 
French Master (in whose house French ts exclusively spoken). Special arrangements for 
Indian boys. The College stands in ‘Twenty-one Acres, and enjoys a the advantazes 
a Southern climate. Wrivate Chapel, Gymnasium, Racquet and Fives Courts; My 
Bathing and Boatmz.—For Prospectuses, apply to Kev, the 


Sou TH KENSINGTON.—1 Trebovir Road,S.W. ADVANCED 

CLASSES for GIRES and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CuILDaRs. 

under the direction of Mrs, W. K. CULE. A separate house adjoining for Kesident Pupils. 
The HALF-TERM COMMENCES on November 8. 


PREP: ARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, near London. 
Healthy! good grounds.—A LADY, assisted be University Graduates and 
English and reign Guvernesses, prepares BOYS for the Public Schvois, ey Cadet- 
lly Por rther particulars apply to Miss Gairriru, Elm tree Lodge, East Finchley,. 


CATHERINE-GTREET PUBLISHING ASSOCIA- 
Printers, Publishers, and Advert sement 
Heap 14 Catherine Street, Strand. 
City Orricks—65 Leadenhali Sireet, 
fon is the only firm possessing facilities for the com lete production ot 


. Associat 
journalistic undertakings Conduct ng its business upon entirely new principles, and under 


the direction of a Board of experienced Newspaper Proprietors and Journalists, it has, duriux 
the past few years, been instrumeutal in transtorming several pipers, which had previously 
been carried on at a joss, into lucrative propertius ; and the Directors are now prepare 

place the printing, publishing, and advertising facilities of the Associatiun at the di disposal of 
newspaper proprietors generally, who at present are dependent upon a variety of agencies 
none of them under aceutral and contrul—and are compelled to keep up expensive 
offices and staffs for the purposes of the! ene: without securing the advantages wh, ch only 

an extensive connection with the who le newsagents, ad and 
others can 


n the centre of the publishing world, the Association gtrete its 
clients editorials all accomm modatlon, whilst it at once re ieve« them of the 
necessity fur any personal to the able details invelved in the technical 
monagement of their undertakings, and places | its lance organization at their service. 

A list of newspapers already under the A t and ali other informatien 
muy be obtained on agplicstine. 


GCHOLASTIC and COLLEGIATE Advertisements inserted 
in Times, Standard, Morwing Post, Guardian, Army and Navy Gavzetie, 
Spectator, or any other paper (at Publishers’ iowest rates). A single copy 
r.quired for any number of Ts.—HART'S (SCHOLASTIC AND GENERAL) 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 33 Southampton Street, Serund, London, W.C. 
Estimates gratis. 


ON THE DEEP SEA. 


Trustees, 
THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 
SIR EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart, MP. 


FIVE Boss AGO a visit paid to the North Sea Trawling Fleets proved, 
by God’s Providence, the commeacement of a new and happier epoch for 
the Deep-Sea Fishermen. Until the sear 1881 thousands of our country- 
men had toiled—not only in all weathers, at all sea-ons, and in daily pe:il 
A their lives, but—ia complete isolation from ali Christiaa or morat 
uences. 


TO-DAY seven Mission Smacks cruise in the North Sea, serving as Church, 

Dispensary, Temperance Hall, and Club, 

Two of these vessels were equipped at a cost of £4,550, and presented to 
the Institution by generous donors. The remaining five were originally 
private property, and merely lent for missionary purposes, and although a 
considerable poriion of their purchase-money has been defrayed during 
the carrent year, a sum of £6,000 still remains to be cleared off before they 
are free from mortgage and rezistered in the names of Trustees as the 
unencumbered property of the Mission. 


Moreover, SEVEN VESSELS CANNOT MEET THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF TWELVE FLEETS, and all persons on snore who revere our beloved 
Queen (which every one DOES) and sympathize with the storm tossed 
smacksmen (which every one OUGHT to d») are invited to coutribute 
towards a special fund, to be styled the * Queen Victoria Purchase and 
Endowment Fund,” in order that these Mission Smacks may be sent forth 
as at once a Memorial of Her Majesty's Jubilee and as Heralds of Mercy 
from the King of Kings, ministering healing and comfort to the bodies, 
and peace and gladuess to the hearts, of the fishermen. 

Sums received for this object wi'l b2 paid to a special Deposit Account 
opened in the names of Trustees at Messrs. Gurney & Co.'s Bank, Great 
Yarmouth, and at Messrs. Lloyds, and Bosanquets (Lim. » 


Lombard Street, E.C. 
E. J. MATHER, Director. 


Ofice: MISSION TO DEEP-SEA FISHERMEN, Bridge House, 181 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


THE “KING’S” RAZOR 


(REGISTERED). 


There is no Razor in the World to equal 


THE “KING’S” RAZOR 


(REGISTERED), 


If you shave yourelf, and can appreciate an easy Shave, buy 


THE “KING'S” RAZOR 


(REGISTERLD). 
PRICES : 28. 6d., 38. Gd., and 4s, 6d. each ; 4s. 6d., 6s, 6d , and 8s. 6d. per Pair, 
in strong and elegant case. These Razors are guaranteed. 


Of all Cutlers, &c., and of 
ESCOTT, 185 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC: 
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